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The Air University 


“By MAJ. GEN. JOHN DeF. BARKER, USAF 


Force Base, Alabama, was established in March 1946 to 

fulfill the need for a unified and integrated educational 
program designed to provide career officers of the United States 
Air Force with the knowledges and skills required for increasing 
command and staff responsibilities; to assist in shaping and guid- 
ing future thought on air power; to develop an awareness of 
trends in the design, production, and tactical employment of new 
weapons; and to operate and supervise a system of schools and 
colleges demanded for the effective education of Air Force 
officers. 

In addition to its mission for the operation of an extensive 
system of schools and colleges, Air University was assigned sev- 
eral related educational functions. It was directed to carry on 
continuous study of the entire system of training and education 
of the Air Force. Further, Air University was assigned the 
task of reviewing and evaluating Air Force tactics and techniques 
and of preparing publications pertaining to basic doctrines of 
the Air Force. Thus, from the beginning Air University was 
given responsibilities which directed its energies toward instruc- 
tion and research. 

With the creation of the Air University, the USAF had for 
the first time a single command free from extraneous administra- 
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tive and operational responsibilities to exercise over-all super. 
vision, study, and operation of its entire program for the profes. 
sional education of its career officers. With the coordination 
and supervision effected through the establishment of Air Uni- 
versity, it was possible to avoid waste, duplication, and conflicts 
in instruction, and to provide every officer with the education 
his position requires and his qualifications warrant. 


GUIDING POLICIES 


One of the guiding policies in the development of the program 
of the Air University stems from the concept that it is necessary 
to develop the “whole person” in order that the Air Force 
officer may be identified by his cultural background and technical 
proficiency as well as by his professional ability. Air University 
holds that cultural background is as much a requisite for the pro- 
fessional air officers as for the professional in any other field. 
It is desired that every young man commissioned in the United 
States Air Force have a basic knowledge of the humanities and 
the social, physical, and biological sciences, with particular em- 
phasis on economics, geopolitics, history, psychology, and inter- 
national relations. Without this type of base it would be diff- 
cult, if not impossible, for the officer to progress through the 
pyramidal educational structure which has been established by 
the Air Force in its Air University. Technical proficiency has 
always been required in Air Force officers, and the greatly in- 
creased technology and mounting complexities of warfare create 
a more compelling need than ever for technical proficiency. 
Professional ability is the ultimate goal toward which all train- 
ing and education sponsored by the Air Force are directed. 
The effective air commander or staff officer today must have a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of concepts and doctrines, 
strategy and tactics, and the weapons of his profession. More- 
over, the problems of technological warfare, the responsibilities 
to society imposed by modern weapons, and the confluence of 
military, industrial, and political spheres make it imperative 
that he also have a clear understanding of the forces which unite 
to shape our civilization. 
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The fundamental aspects of the cultural background of the 
oficer must come largely from the secondary and collegiate level 
of the education of the officer. The training which is directed 
toward specific technical proficiency is provided to a great extent 
in the Air Force by the Air Training Command. The specific 
areas of concern of the Air University relate to the develop- 
ment of the professional abilities of the officer. The knowledge 
which he must have to solve intricate and complex problems, 
the moral courage required to assume grave responsibilities, 
and the basis for understanding complex forces impinging on his 
problems become the responsibility of the educational program 
of the Air University. 

As a specific guide in planning, the following objectives have 
been established: 

1. An understanding of the powers and limitations of a na- 
tion and the necessary integration of all elements of a nation’s 
power in a unified strategy in support of its policy. 

2. A realization of the role played by military forces in a 
national strategy. 

3. An adequate doctrine for the employment of air forces as 
a military weapon. 

4. A knowledge and development of the administration and 
operation of military air forces. 

5. An appreciation of the dangers of traditionalism and 
rigidity of thought. 

6. The development in officers of the powers of thought and 
expression, meanwhile providing them with the tools of their 
profession, 

7. The development in officers of facility in oral and written 
expression. 

It is the intent of the Air University to develop in its stu- 
dents the power to solve problems by well-ordered, resourceful, 
and original thought rather than merely to train them in infor- 
mation and the routine performance of techniques. The prob- 
lems which will confront the planners and leaders of our future 
Air Force encompass nearly the sum of human knowledge and 
experience and pass far beyond the technical and scientific fields. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAMS 


The Air University consists of a headquarters and the fol- 
lowing major operations divisions: Air War College, Air Com. 
mand and Staff School, USAF School of Aviation Medicine, 
USAF Institute of Technology, USAF Extension Course Insti. 
tute, Human Resources Research Institute, and the Air Uni- 
versity Library, which includes three research agencies. The 
current programs of these operating divisions are described in 
the immediately following paragraphs. It should be pointed 
out, however, that many of the instructional programs of Air 
University are normally of longer duration than described, but 
have been shortened in response to the changes in requirements 
imposed by the present national emergency. 


Arr WAR COLLEGE 


The Air War College, senior school of the Air University 
educational system, operates as an Air Force doctrinal center 
in the fields of strategy and employment of air power. 

The college curriculum of its fifth class, 1951—A, covers a five 
and one-half months’ term, and the student body is composed 
of one hundred and thirty-five senior officers of the Air Force, 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Also in attendance are a few 
oficers of the Royal Air Force and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and a member of the U.S. State Department. The typical 
Air Force student at the Air War College is a colonel or lieu- 
tenant colonel with ten to eighteen years’ service. 

The resident course of instruction conducted at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, has these objectives: 

1. To expand the student’s capacity as an individual and as a 
member of a group to analyze, appraise, and develop sound 
solutions to problems. 

2. To gain a more complete understanding of the nature of 
conflict, the essential elements of strategy, the capabilities and 
limitations of weapons systems, and sound employment doctrine. 

3. To develop further an appreciation of current problems 
facing the U.S. Air Force. 

4. To prepare the student to project more effectively his in- 
quiries, recommendations, and solutions. 
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The curriculum is composed of a series of studies which are 
designed to accomplish the academic objectives of the Air War 
College. Each of the studies is assigned to one of the academic 
divisions of the Air War College for organization and monitor- 
ing. This division, in consultation with the commandant and 
other members of the faculty, is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the objectives and bibliography, the selection of lecturers, 
preparation of instructional material, and administration of the 
study. 

Each study begins with an orientation by the commandant 
and the responsible academic division to advise the students of 
(1) the concept of the study to be undertaken, (2) the objec- 
tives and the manner in which the material will be presented in 
the development of the objectives of the study, and (3) the 
relationship of the study to the over-all curriculum development. 

The Air War College student participation consists of lecture 
attendance, seminar discussions, and the reading of works in 
required bibliographies. This system of instruction has been 
designed to (1) educate the student in the fundamentals of think- 
ing as related to any problem, with emphasis on the military 
problem, and (2) to provide an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication of the knowledge gained through solving specific prob- 
lems in group discussions. 

The system does not provide approved solutions to the prob- 
lems presented nor does it attempt to prescribe or suggest in any 
manner what the solutions should be. Therefore, the student 
within his discussion group should arrive at solutions to prob- 
lems through individual initiative, analytical reasoning, and 
reflective thinking. 

Most lectures are presented by individuals not connected with 
the Air University. The Air War College endeavors to secure 
civilian and military speakers possessing outstanding ability in 
their respective fields. Students are not obliged to accept the 
views expressed by a lecturer. Rather, they are encouraged to 
make an objective analysis of the views advanced by the speaker. 

Usually, the last day scheduled for each study is devoted 
to the presentation of outstanding solutions. Each designated 
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seminar selects one of its members to present and support its 
solution. 


AtrR COMMAND AND STAFF SCHOOL 


The most extensive program of residence instruction in the 
Air University is offered by the Air Command and Staff School. 
This school offers two general service courses and seven special- 
ized staff courses. 

The Squadron Officer Course is open to all Regular Air 
Force and Reserve officers with more than one but less than five 
years’ active federal commissioned service. The course lasts 
eight weeks and is offered six times each year. It emphasizes 
duties of commanders at the squadron level and of staff officers 
at the squadron and group levels. 

The Regular Course is primarily designed for field grade Air 
Force officers, and offers three courses of fifteen weeks’ duration 
each year. It is open to Regular officers of field grade with less 
than thirteen years’ promotion list service and to USAFR field 
grade officers on extended active duty who have not reached 
their thirty-eighth birthday. This course emphasizes duties of 
commanders and staffs at the group and wing levels. Normally, 
officers attend the Squadron Officer Course prior to enrolling 
in the Regular Course. 

Supplementing these general courses are seven specialized 
staff courses. The Logistics Staff Officer Course, the Commu- 
nications-Electronics Staff Officer Course, and the Intelligence 
Staff Officer Course are each of three and one-half months’ dura- 
tion and normally require that students will have completed the 
Regular Course. These courses are quite advanced and are 
designed for officers intending to pursue careers in these special- 
ties. 

The Comptroller Course is open to officers with six months’ 
service in the comptroller field and runs for fifteen weeks three 
times each year. Since the position of comptroller was estab- 
lished in all services by a single public law, all services are us- 
ing the course for the training of comptroller personnel. 

The Judge Advocate General Course is offered three times 
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a year for twelve weeks. It is open only to JAG officers. All 
phases of the judge advocate’s duties are covered, including the 
uniform code of military justice, civil law, international law, 
contracts, and staff work. 

The Inspector Course is open to officers, airmen, and civilian 
Air Force employees working in the inspection field. It offers 
a six-week course six times each year. Each course offers two 
areas of special emphasis—administration, or supply and main- 
tenance—to which students are assigned, based on their quali- 
fications. 

One of the unique courses offered by the Air Command and 
Staff School is the Academic Instructor Course. This course is 
open to all USAF officers, airmen, and civilian employees who 
have prepared or are preparing for instructional duties of any 
sort. It deals with the basic elements of good teaching, empha- 
sizes the importance of effective written and oral communication, 
and provides individual work in practice teaching, curriculum 
construction, and testing. The course is six weeks long and is 
offered seven times each year. 


USAF Scuoou or AviIATION MEDICINE 


From the Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, with head- 
quarters at Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, come all flight 
surgeons for the Air Force, all flight nurses for the Air Force 
and the Navy, plus many other medical and technical specialists. 
All are necessary to complete the Air Force medical team. 

But training is only half of the dual mission of this unique 
school, whose growth has paralleled that of military aviation 
in the United States. The other half is research—research into 
the prevention of ailments peculiar to flying, and the cause and 
cure of those same ailments; into the selection of flying person- 
nel; the aiding and even improving of innate abilities; and into 
air evacuation procedures. 

The school’s activities are conducted at two Air Force bases. 
At Randolph are located its headquarters and research labora- 
tories, as well as the training site for flight surgeons and avia- 
tion medical examiners. In October 1950 a branch school was 
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established at Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama. 
This branch has assumed the bulk of the school’s instructional 
functions, including instruction for all flight nurses and airmen. 

Concrete evidence of the value of the aeromedical school’s 
research and education program has never been more dramati- 
cally illustrated than by the air evacuation of battle casualties 
from Korea. Techniques and procedures of these air evacua- 
tion operations were developed at the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, while the personnel to execute them were trained in its class- 
rooms. 

Few other service schools, if any, spread their influence so 
far and wide as the School of Aviation Medicine. Hardly an 
aviation medical examiner or flight nurse class is enrolled that 
does not include one or more foreign officers. They have come 
from thirty-one nations throughout the world. 


USAF INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The engineering courses initiated in 1919 at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, were the forerunners of the larger program now 
directed by the USAF Institute of Technology. The expanded 
program is designed to meet technical and professional require- 
ments of the Air Force. 

Since 1946 when the institute opened as such at historic Wright 
Field near Dayton, Ohio, training has been provided at both 
the graduate and undergraduate levels to meet specific require- 
ments of the Air Force and to ensure understanding between 
the Air Force and the industries upon which it is dependent. 

Where civilian colleges and universities offer courses in ad- 
vanced education that correspond to Air Force requirements 
for competently trained specialists, the institute selects qualified 
officers to be assigned for training. It also monitors the train- 
ing-in-industry programs to which officers are detailed for pe- 
riods ranging up to a year and a half to gain, through actual 
participation, experience at both the management and operating 
levels. 

During the next few years, the courses will be changed to 
graduate work with only that amount of undergraduate training 
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necessary to support it. With the need for a rapid development 
of new weapons and improved aircraft, the requirement for ad- 
vanced training in highly specialized fields is recognized. 

Emphasis has been placed on the fields of nuclear physics, 
biological and nuclear chemistry, guided missiles, meteorology, 
and all engineering specialties. Recently a course in nuclear 
engineering—combining nuclear studies with appropriate cur- 
ricula in engineering—has assumed high priority. Besides pre- 
paring officers for assignments in research and development 
projects, the institute has foreseen a requirement for the edu- 
cation of administrators of research and development programs. 
To fill this need, highly qualified officers are being selected for a 
special fifteen-month graduate-level course to be conducted at 
the University of Chicago. This course will prepare them to 
be executives for the administration of research and develop- 
ment installations. 

Cognizant of the need for topflight teaching talent in those 
USAF officers who are to be given high-level instructional assign- 
ments, the institute is sponsoring in civilian institutions a program 
of graduate training. Selected officers may receive advanced 
education in such fields as nuclear physics, engineering, public 
administration, psychology, mechanical engineering, and the 
English, German, Russian, and French languages. 

Long recognized, but until recently not emphasized, is the 
role of psychology in the efficient handling of the newest tools 
of war. Psychology will continue to be important in deter- 
mining aptitudes of personnel for given jobs, but of increasing 
importance is its application in the design of equipment and 
tools of war such as control knobs and levers in aircraft. To 
this end selected officers with previous background in psychology 
will pursue a program of advanced study in civilian institutions. 

Equally well-selected officers will be given an opportunity this 
year to increase their proficiency in solving the complex technical 
problems facing the Air Force. In the new graduate study 
program to be conducted at the institute, the application of scien- 
tific methods and techniques to these problems will be examined. 
Methods of solution will emphasize the reasoning process con- 
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tributing to the foundation of sound judgment in such military 
matters. 

Thus, from a few engineering courses introduced thirty years 
ago, today’s Institute of Technology has become the center of 
advanced technical and scientific education in the Air Force. 


USAF Extension Course INSTITUTE 


The USAF Extension Course Institute located at Gunter Air 
Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama, is organized under the Air 
University for the purpose of administering the USAF Exten- 
sion Course Program. 

These courses parallel, so far as practicable, the courses pre- 
sented in resident Air Force schools. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide a means whereby Reserve officers and airmen 
of the Air Force may have the opportunity not only to keep up 
with current developments in the Air Force, but also to broaden 
their general professional military education in order that they 
may be of more value to the Air Force if and when they return 
to active duty. 

Courses offered by the institute are divided into five instruc- 
tional phases: phase I, designed primarily for airmen, parallels 
the Officer Candidate School curriculum; phase II parallels the 
Air Tactical School, now being conducted as the Squadron Off- 
cer Course of the Air Command and Staff School; phase III 
parallels the Air Command and Staff School Regular Course; 
phase IV parallels the Air War College; and phase V is re- 
served for specialized and technical courses adaptable to home 
study. 

Principal activities of the Extension Course Institute include 
enrolling students for various phases of the Extension Course 
Program, distributing course materials, grading student solu- 
tions to course requirements, maintaining student progress rec- 
ords, plus normal administrative functions. In addition, the 
institute is responsible for coordinating the procurement of new 
and revised course material. This, of course, involves consid- 
erable liaison with resident Air Force schools in the Air Uni- 
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versity, the Air Training Command, and the Air Matériel 
Command. 

Responsibility for preparation of individual courses within a 
phase rests with the resident school concerned. The com- 
mandant of each school determines what portion of its curriculum 
is suitable for inclusion in the Extension Course Program. 


Arr UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Air University Library, located at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama, provides library service for the Air University 
and the Department of the Air Force; conducts the Air Force 
historical program; collects, evaluates, and disseminates infor- 
mation of value to the armed forces, as it pertains to nontem- 
perate zones; and conducts a program of research on Eurasia. 
To accomplish this mission, the organization is divided into four 
divisions—Library, Historical, Documentary Research, and 
Arctic-Desert-Tropic Information Center. 

The Library Division, which has been designed and organized 
to provide maximum service through skilled library personnel, 
supports the university's educational program with collections 
and services commensurate with a library at university level. 
It consists of a growing collection of some 85,000 books and 
magazines, 5,000 pamphlets, 210,000 maps and charts, 1,000 
reels of microfilm, 2,500 educational combat and training films, 
1,200 classified periodicals and serially published documents, and 
some 640 periodicals. 

The Arctic-Desert-Tropic Information Center collects by 
means of research and liaison all types of information relative 
to arctic, desert, and tropical regions. The information col- 
lected is evaluated and then disseminated in the form of bul- 
letins, manuals, and lectures throughout the Air Force. 

Documentary Research Division conducts research in Eurasian 
subjects as required and disseminates this information in the 
form of pamphlets for use in the Air University schools and 
other Air Force agencies. 

The Historical Division is divided into the Archives Branch 
and the Historical Studies Branch. The latter is staffed by 
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professional historians who write chapters for the official history 
of the United States Air Force and its predecessors, prepare 
monographs, special studies, and reports, including the semi- 
annual report of the Secretary of the Air Force, perform re- 
search in answer to queries, and assist in evaluating documents 
in fields covered by the Air University collections. 


HuMAN ReEsourRcES RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Human Resources Research Institute was established 
in 1949 to accomplish the research mission assigned to the Air 
University by Headquarters USAF: responsibility for research 
and development to improve officer education, officer career 
guidance, leadership, human relations and morale, manpower 
utilization, strategic intelligence, psychological warfare, and 
such other areas as may later be designated by the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. To accomplish its mission, the institute is 
responsible for utilizing existing knowledge in these fields and 
performing or sponsoring research and development where ex- 
isting knowledge is deficient. 

The institute is staffed with civilian and military professional 
personnel. An Advisory Research Council has been established 
to advise the institute on research matters. Members of this 
council are: Charles Dollard, president, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York; Pendleton Herring, president, Social Science Re- 
search Council; Leland C. DeVinney, assistant director, Social 
Science Division, Rockefeller Foundation; William C. Mennin- 
ger, M.D., president, Menninger Foundation; Philip M. Hauser, 
associate dean of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago; 
Carl I. Hovland, Sterling Professor of Psychology and chair- 
man of the department of psychology, Yale University; and 
Carroll Shartle, director, Personnel Research Board, and pro- 
fessor of psychology, Ohio State University. 

Last fall the Air University Far East Research Group for 
Human Resources was organized by the institute to study hv- 
man factor problems in the Korean war. This group has been 
constituted to represent all the human resources interests of the 
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Air Force, and is the only such mission in the theater. Reports 
of findings will be presented during the spring. 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR UNIVERSITY 


Responsibility for over-all plans and their execution for the 
Air University and for the coordination and supervision of its 
constituent schools and agencies resides in Air University Head- 
quarters. The headquarters organization is essentially that 
found in each major command of the Air Force. Responsibility 
and authority rest in the commanding general. This responsibil- 
ity and authority is exercised through the deputy commanding 
general and the typical Air Force staff, namely, assistant chief of 
staff for personnel, assistant chief of staff for matériel, assistant 
chief of staff, plans and operations, and comptroller. Two 
principal officers occupying coordinate positions under the deputy 
commanding general are the director of education and director 
of administration. The director of education has the respon- 
sibility for those matters pertaining to the primary missions of 
the Air University—education and research. The director of 
administration is responsible for the adequate administrative 
support of the mission—support in maintenance, facilities, 
finance, personnel, etc. Each of these officers carries out his 
responsibility through the principal staff agencies enumerated 
above. 

Major educational policies of the Air University are for- 
mulated by the faculty board. This board consists of the com- 
manding general, deputy commanding general, director of edu- 
cation, and the commandants of each of the schools. 

In order to help guarantee a high level of effectiveness in 
instruction, Air University employs a number of civilian educa- 
tional specialists, who operate at each echelon of the univer- 
sity. The dean of instruction advises with the director of edu- 
cation and the deputy commanding general on all matters of 
over-all educational policy and procedure. A small group of 
senior educational specialists constitutes the education branch 
of the Plans and Operations Division of headquarters and as- 
sists in effecting coordinating control and supervision over the 
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instructional programs in the several schools of the university. 
Resident within each school are educational specialists who ad- 
vise the commandants and staffs of the schools and who assist 
directly in the in-service growth of instructors. Such specialists 
operate in all fields of educational methodology, including 
evaluation. 

A board of visitors, composed of twelve of the nation’s out- 
standing educators, visits the Air University at least once a 
year and reports to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, on its 
program and accomplishments. This board advises with the 
commanding general of Air University and his staff on educa- 
tional and research problems. Through the board, Air Univer- 
sity has a significant means of tapping the accumulated experi- 
ence of civilian educators in the planning and execution of its 
programs. 

The members of the board of visitors serve for periods of 
three years, with four members retiring each year. This mem- 
bership policy was suggested by the board for securing desired 
continuity on the board and, at the same time, permitting Air 
University to tap an increasingly broad base of educational 
experience. Presently serving as members of the board of 
visitors are the following: Frederick L. Hovde, president, Pur- 
due University, chairman; Arthur S. Adams, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Raymond B. Allen, president, Uni- 
versity of Washington; William S. Carlson, president, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame; Lee A. DuBridge, president, 
California Institute of Technology; William Y. Elliott, head, 
department of geography, Harvard University; James R. Kil- 
lian, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; T. R. 
McConnell, chancellor, University of Buffalo; Earl J. McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; Harry S. Rogers, president, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Carl Sauer, geographer, Uni- 
versity of California. 


In this article there have been given the reason for the estab- 
lishment of Air University, its more important missions, and a 
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description of the organization of the headquarters and schools 
which have been constituted to carry out these missions. The 
fundamental goal toward which all energies of Air University 
are devoted was stated by its commanding general on the occa- 
sion of the opening exercises of Air University in 1946: 


The clearest earnest of our intentions and aspirations for peace is the 
creation of a truly global Air Force, ready for prompt and decisive action 
anywhere in the world. The price of such an instrument for peace is 
trifling indeed when compared with the cost of another world war—a cost 
which our way of life could scarcely be expected to survive. Believing 
that the more capable our Air Force is of dealing with any emergency that 
may confront it in the future, the less will be the likelihood of its employ- 
ment in war, we can say it to be the high and noble goal of Air University 
to educate future planners and leaders who may design an Air Force so 
adequate that it need never be used in war. Should we succeed in pro- 


ducing such planners and leaders, we shall have completely fulfilled our 
mission. 





Specific Procedures for the In-Service 
Improvement of the College Faculty 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK KELLEY, S.J. 


HE ADMINISTRATOR who awakens to his responsibility to 
assume the lead in improving classroom teaching may be 
temporarily frustrated. He is hard put to know exactly 
which procedures are in common use for faculty development 
through in-service training. 

In a study conducted at the University of Minnesota’ on the 
in-service improvement of college instruction it was necessary 
to make an overview of the literature on the various in-service 
methods. A check list was needed as an instrument for conduct- 
ing interviews on the use of various procedures in the colleges 
to be surveyed. Accordingly a list was assembled of the pro- 
cedures recommended in twenty surveys on in-service training. 

Here it will not be necessary to specify these studies more than 
to say that several factors governed their choice. First, they 
represent varying points of view, both the administrator’s and 
the faculty members’. Second, they represent a wide sampling 
to include all types of colleges, both large and small, arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, colleges for Negroes, and private, pub- 
lic, land-grant, denominational, and agricultural colleges. The 
third and the most important factor for settling upon these 
twenty particular studies was that their findings do not represent 
the individual personal opinion of a writer; they reflect, rather, 
the corporate collected thinking of a considerable number of 
persons interested in the problem of in-service improvement 
of college teaching. 

When the procedures in these studies had been haphazardly 
listed, there were one hundred and fifteen distinguishable prac- 
tices. This unorganized listing was then broken down into 

*William F. Kelley, The Inservice Growth of the College Teacher, with 


application to a selected group of colleges (Omaha, Neb.: The Creighton University 
Bookstore, 1950). 
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broad categories. Ten functional areas were arbitrarily chosen. 
There is a rough correspondence between the areas as they are 
here listed in order and the chronological stages in the profes- 
sional life of the faculty member. 


These are the ten areas of concern for better teaching: 


1. Precontract demands and orientation to the campus 

2. Clarifying institutional objectives 

3. Administrative interest in good teaching and morale 

4. Enlisting the democratic cooperation of the whole faculty 

5. Assisting in the professional development of the faculty 

6. Directing or supervising instruction 

7. Developing centralized services and providing mechanical 
facilities 

8. 


Obtaining ratings of the faculty 
9. Encouraging research 


10. Ensuring the flow of ideas between the campus and the 
world 


1. Precontract demands and orientation to the campus. Col- 
leges vary as to whether and to what extent they require teach- 
ing experience in appointees to their faculties. Some require a 
minimum of professional educational training in those teachers 
who come to their campus. Rarely, a school can engage a 
teacher on trial, say for a few weeks in the spring prior to his 
appointment, to permit both the school and the teacher to make 
mutual appraisal. A common means of orientation for the new 
teacher is that a specific faculty adviser is appointed to counsel 
the beginning instructor in the ways of the school. Elsewhere, 
through faculty handbooks or special induction courses, new 
teachers may be brought to know the history, the procedures, 
and the purposes of the college. 

2. Clarifying institutional objectives. Four major means help 
to clarify a school’s objectives. One is the perennial insistence 
upon making a periodic restatement of the institution’s objectives. 
Meetings of the total faculty designed to discuss and clarify 
school purposes are sponsored. Departmental meetings are 
called to define what the courses offered shall contain, how these 
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courses contribute to the large objectives of the college, and how 
the presentation of the material itself may affect the attainment 
of these objectives. Finally, insistence upon the preparation 
of course outlines and syllabi for all classes will necessarily im- 
press upon the faculty the relationship of their materials to the 
purpose of the college. 

3. Administrative interest in good teaching and teacher mo- 
rale: rewards and commendation. Rewards, if we may use 
the term loosely, have a place. The school’s policy concerning 
promotions must be such that it provides for and acknowledges 
superior teaching for its own sake. Some schools are in a posi- 
tion to establish special professorships which are remunerated 
above the normal scale. Other institutions in their salary policy 
provide special salary increments for superior teaching. Here 
and there we find colleges which have devised special citations 
and increased salary for those who distinguish themselves as 
outstanding teachers. Less glamorous rewards, but none the 
less effective, are written personal commendations for good 
teaching made by the administrators of the school. Others 
suggest that the administrator should be on the alert constantly 
to see that the favorable comments about a teacher’s work by 
his students or colleagues be relayed to the instructor himself. 

Information. Administrators have another function which 
affects morale, namely, furnishing the faculty member with all 
possible professional information. For this reason many cir- 
culate administrative newsletters which are at least partially 
devoted to the discussion of professional education and instruc- 
tional problems. Information of another type is essential: a 
good teacher will become better if, thanks to the resources of the 
administration, rather elaborate information can be brought to 
the classroom teacher’s hands about the character of the total 
school population and particularly of the specific classes in which 
he is teaching. This might be, for example, information about 
the range in ages, about the various high schools which prepared 
the students, the general economic level of the families, the test 
results on the students, and other pertinent information. 

Provision for differences. The school’s provision for the 
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range of differences among its students likewise affects the teacher 
and his development. Does the school have an honors plan, 
wise sectioning according to abilities, or an independent study 
plan? Are the teacher’s better students stimulated to greater 
effort because the administration with foresight has made pro- 
vision for their taking advanced courses occasionally, or carrying 
study loads above the average, or by-passing required courses? 

Administrative attitude. As a measure of the interest of the 
administration, is there perhaps a policy that every administrator 
from the president on down should do some teaching? Do the 
president’s public addresses manifest interest in instructional 
excellence? Does any plan exist to make the good and satis- 
factory teachers even more effective, or is there a complacency 
as to their ability which will leave this group at the same level? 
Is it the policy designed to replace every departing teacher with 
a potentially stronger replacement? Along this same line, is 
there any judicious plan to eliminate gradually those teachers 
who seem irremediably inept? Another criterion of adminis- 
trative interest lies in providing promising graduate students and 
upper-division students with internships as assistants to the 
regular staff. 

Morale factors. Many and varied are the ways that the ad- 
ministration can boost the teacher’s morale. There should be a 
readiness to recognize the contribution of and allow time for 
noninstructional tasks which the teacher undertakes or to which 
he is assigned. Surely one tangible means to instill confidence 
and trust in the faculty is by providing welfare measures such as 
a solid tenure system, a published salary scale, an insurance- 
retirement plan, and a ranked system of academic levels. There 
is need to publish as clearly as possible what the college under- 
stands by “‘academic freedom,” if this principle is to be clarified 
and safeguarded. Is there encouragement for individual initia- 
tive in such wise that the teachers are held responsible only for 
results? Do the administrators judiciously impress upon the 
faculty the serious effect that poor teaching has on students’ lives? 
In each college is there any attempt to study the local personal, 
social, and environmental factors which affect the faculty’s pro- 
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duction? ‘Two other specific procedures are worthy of mention. 
In place of theorizing about the betterment of faculty, the admin- 
istration can immediately set up as its objective the solution of 
one problem of immediate interest to the faculty. The other 
suggestion is to rotate teaching, administrative, and advisory 
work where feasible among the members of the staff. 

4. Enlisting the democratic cooperation of the whole faculty. 
Pre-term institutes on teaching, held perhaps in early September, 


tend to impress on the faculty that the school is interested in | 


cooperative planning for better instruction. Likewise, the right 
type of faculty meeting throughout the regular year will ensure 
all teachers some voice in institutional administration. Depart- 
mental meetings should be arranged to define and limit each 
department’s courses and the procedures presumably apt for its 
purposes. For many schools regular departmental luncheon 
meetings tend to knit the members into a unit. Another type of 
meeting is the regular assembling of department heads to share 
in administering the college. Encouragement is needed for co- 
operative group activities and discussions among the teachers on 
curriculum offerings and trends in higher education. These meet- 
ings may assume several forms—one, the divisional or depart- 
mental seminar, or, secondly, we read of a ‘‘dean’s seminar” 
made up of several members from each department. A further 
means is establishing a special committee of several faculty mem- 
bers devoted to instructional problems. Provisions may be 
made, too, for faculty members to meet in periodic, voluntary 
sessions to discuss research papers and learned periodicals. 
Some have urged the establishing of a forum where, in the 
presence of administrators, young instructors are given a chance 
to air their views. Also under the heading of cooperation is the 
encouragement of discussion among teachers about the school’s 
personnel services, such as providing guidance, remedial reading, 
enriched reading opportunities, and health services. Collabora- 
tion is furthered where colleges have introductory survey courses 
taught by different teachers from diverse departments. Another 
method conducing toward the same purpose is to give some teach- 
ers joint direction of work in several departments. The spirit 
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of cooperation is also engendered where the students and faculty 
together analyze the school’s services, the course content, and 
the pattern of study. 

5. Assisting in the professional development of the faculty. 
This broad concept embraces a multitude of possibilities. There 
is place for a faculty committee on the professional development 
of members of the teaching staff. Encouragement should be 
manifested for further study in the teacher’s subject-matter field 
or in higher education. This may involve granting young teach- 
ers leave of absence to complete their education. Means may 
be taken to promote attendance at summer schools and summer 
workshops. Departmental or divisional seminars will help. 
Demonstrations of good teaching by recognized successful teach- 
ers may be employed. Contact with outside lecturers, consult- 
ants, or experts in higher education is likely to prove challenging. 
Films on teaching for special departmental groups afford another 
resource. Schools which are large enough may provide for the 
faculty special courses in methods, in special fields, or in the his- 
tory and philosophy of college teaching. These may be graduate 
courses especially pointed to complement the programs of young 
teachers still in their graduate studies. Each department or 
division may concentrate on developing a course in teaching 
methods proper to it. A school newsletter partially devoted to 
instructional problems likewise has a place here. 

A conscious effort must be made to acquaint the faculty with 
the common criteria of good teaching. The faculty handbook 
will include instructional aids, information on the various pos- 
sible types of examinations, and other helps. Young faculty 
members may be invited to participate in graduate courses by 
giving an occasional lecture. Colleges may try to identify, 
develop, and give internships to potential administrators among 
the teachers, thus gradually to eliminate the cleavage between 
instruction and administration. 

The faculty library committee may designedly procure addi- 
tional books on teaching. Teachers may be encouraged to read 
books and articles on the teaching profession. This will demand 
librarians alert to provide service in circulating books and periodi- 
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cals related to college teaching. The faculty may be encouraged 
to share individual teaching success by reproducing their ideas 
in educational periodicals. Meetings of learned societies may 
be of great potential benefit to teachers. The administration 
will, therefore, show interest in teachers’ participation in such 
meetings. This will logically involve the provision of time for 
attendance at such meetings occasionally and the supplying of 
at least some of the expense involved. 

6. Directing or supervising instruction. When administrators 
visit classes to observe instruction, they are performing a genuine 
professional service. A special faculty committee on instruction 
may be set up and empowered to perform this function. The 
director of instruction, a functionary found more and more com- 
monly, visits classes and should have the resources to do institu- 


tional research for the benefit of all staff members. There is | 


wisdom in making department heads completely responsible for 
instruction in their departments. One means to accomplish this 
is to have them supervise examination techniques of their depart- 
mental members. Involved with this is the careful study of 
grading methods within the department. Some schools insist 
that the department heads file an annual report concerning new 
members with the dean or with the committee on instruction. 
Finally, one experienced faculty member may be delegated to visit 
and advise the new teacher. 

If direction is to be successful, the dean should be reasonably 
accessible for informal discussion and advice on problems. In 
some schools the dean arranges to meet each teacher periodically. 
External checks on teaching may be helpful, namely, outside 
examiners for the courses, cooperative tests, or the Graduate 
Record Examination. Where courses have sections, one person 
may be appointed to give leadership and to correlate all the sec- 
tions. There is a suggestion that experienced and nonexperi- 
enced teachers cooperate in the same course. Teaching appren- 
ticeships for worthy students also should be mentioned here. 

Visitation of classrooms may take several forms. Some 
schools have a planned policy of intervisitation among the teach- 
ers in the school. Elsewhere administrators encourage teachers 
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to visit classes in other schools. One visitation policy is to have 
any teacher visit anyone in the department and the dean visit 
any class in which his students enroll. 

7. Developing centralized services and providing mechanical 
facilities. ‘Teaching is facilitated where librarians are prepared 
to furnish instructors with bibliographies, lists of references, and 
other helps in their special fields. Also beneficial is prompt 
service in securing interlibrary loans. Photostat service should 
be easily available for teachers. Provision is needed for the 
centralization of audio-visual aids service in order to secure 
equitable distribution of such service. A centralized testing 
bureau may furnish advice on test preparation and help in the 
scoring of examinations. Teachers will be helped by some cen- 
tralized statistical service. University-wide external examina- 
tions may be introduced to form a basis for comparison of stu- 
dents. Larger schools may provide a centralized evaluation 
program equipped to analyze the work of an individual teacher, 
a curriculum, or the whole school. 

As a minimum each instructor should have his own desk and 
ofice space. He is worthy of clerical assistance in carrying out 
routine jobs. Help should be available for stencil-cutting and 
mimeographing. His requisitions for necessary supplies should 
be acted upon with reasonable promptness. 

8. Obtaining ratings of the faculty. Evaluation of instruc- 
tion, with the proper safeguards, may be obtained in several 
ways. Students’ opinions may be judiciously enlisted in this 
project. Some suggest that ratings on a teacher be secured 
from his colleagues or from a committee. A systematic collec- 
tion of alumni opinion on teaching may have some value. Studies 
may be made of procedures for establishing locally an objective 
distinction between effective and ineffective teachers. 

9. Encouraging research. Individuals in all departments, not 
only in education, must be encouraged to do research in their 
instructional methods. Centralized services on institutional re- 
search may be coordinated ; thus the statistical service, the library, 
and the registrar’s office might collaborate on a common project. 
The dean of instruction may organize the instructional research. 
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Elsewhere it may be vested in an all-university committee. 
School policy will provide time for research by lighter loads 
and sabbatical periods. A definite leave policy permits teachers 
to plan extended research periods. Young teachers should be 
furnished leave to complete their research needed for degrees. 
There is precedent for endowing a sabbatical leave for self- 
improvement, say, writing a text or reference work, or study at 
another university or research center. 

The following are some examples of research possibilities in 
instructional improvement. Studies may be made of investiga- 
tions on instruction pursued in other schools. Participation in 
interinstitutional studies will furnish data for analysis. It may 
be possible to ascertain which factors in the institution affect 


teaching unfavorably. Data may be secured which may influ. | 


ence the reorganization of courses, material, and teaching pro- 


cedures. Personnel services to the students are open for investi- | 


gation, such as guidance facilities, investigations of reading 
habits, and health and study conditions. The actual health 
practices of students may be compared with the theoretical in- 
struction in health furnished by the college. Where feasible, 
the college may set up experimental classes which are available 
for study by all members of the faculty. Comparison may be 
made of diverse methods of conducting classes for the various 
subjects, for example, the lecture method versus the problem 
method. It is revealing to compare the progress of the slow 
and the rapid sections of a given course, or of the effectiveness 
of students working under the supervised or the directed study 
plan. What result does the varying length of a class period 
have upon learning? Is there any relationship between remedial 
reading work and success in English courses? A school’s grad- 
uates in the field afford splendid material for follow-up surveys. 
The school’s marking system may be studied to obtain clean-cut 
distinctions between the various grade levels. 

10. Ensuring the flow of ideas between the campus and the 
world. The widest possible distribution of the counseling func- 
tion among the teachers will help keep the faculty in closer un- 
derstanding with the student body. This will involve the pro- 
vision of some sort of training for the faculty in fundamental 
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counseling techniques and services. Also recommended is fol- 
low-up work with graduates in the field on the part of those who 
prepared them in college. The faculty may be encouraged to 
participate in service programs for others away from the school. 
Some examples are conferences on curricular problems with fac- 
ulties of other schools, elementary, secondary, or collegiate, or 
book reviews, news analyses, and lectures for off-campus audi- 
ences. A suggested method of growth is alternating classroom 
work with practical work experiences away from the campus for 
brief periods. Schools which encourage the exchange of teachers 
speak of the stimulating effect of this practice upon the staff 
members involved. Another possibility lies in setting up informal 
conferences with alumni or present students to secure suggestions. 
Likewise, there is benefit in effecting cooperation between the 
college and the lower schools which prepare students for that 
college. Outside lecturers, experts, and consultants tend to break 
down campus isolationism. Schools find, too, that interinstitu- 
tional studies assist in the flow of ideas. Administrators may 
also achieve this end by encouraging their staff to accept mem- 
bership in learned societies, by manifesting interest, and by mak- 
ing available time and some funds for such participation. 

What do we have as a result of this grouping of procedures? 
Surely it does not furnish a restrictive grouping of criteria: quite 
possibly some significant and generally successful methods of 
faculty stimulation have been omitted. But it is fair to say, as 
is mentioned in the Revised Accrediting Manual, that “where 
any considerable number of these aids are tangibly present, there 
is likely to be lively administrative concern for good teaching. 
Their presence in an institution constitutes important evidence 
that the quality of instruction is not neglected.”* This grouping 
into functional areas may be of advantage to administrators and 
others in understanding what is being done in other institutions 


and in visualizing which of these methods might be feasibly intro- 
duced into their own colleges. 


*North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Commission on 


Institutions of Higher Education (published by the Association, 1941), p. 2 of chap. 
IV, “Instruction.” 








The Future of Graduate Training 
for Social Work 


By NATHAN E. COHEN 


HE FUTURE OF GRADUATE TRAINING for social work can 
be approached in various ways. One might look at the 
future need for trained social workers and attempt to 
relate training to it. Another possibility would be to examine 
in detail the more recent developments in the curriculum and 
attempt to analyze their implications for future training. A 
third approach might be to look at the problem historically to 
get at some of the root causes. A fourth approach might be to 
look at the structure through which social work education oper- 
ates at present and attempt to evaluate its effectiveness for meet- 
ing the future needs in graduate training for social work. This 
paper will deal primarily with the third and fourth approaches, 
for two reasons. First, the ability of social work to reorganize 
its structure for social work education represents an important 
step in determining the future of graduate training. Second, 
the recommendation of the Hollis report on structure is com- 
plete, whereas recommendations dealing with the content of 
social work education are being given a final review and had best 
be brought to the attention of the public in their final form.’ 
Regardless of the approach selected, a consideration of the 
future of graduate education for social work must be viewed in 
terms of a total perspective which would include not only the 
future but also the present and the past. It is not trite to say 
‘“‘what we will be, we are now becoming” and that what we are 
now can be understood not only in terms of where we started 


*A comprehensive study of social work education has been made under the 
directorship of Ernest V. Hollis, of the U.S. Office of Education. (The report, by 
Dr. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, is to be published in the fall of 1951 by Columbia 
University Press under the title Social Work Education Looks Ahead. Chap. 7 deals 
with the recommendations for the structure of the National Council on Social Work 
Education.) 

Dr. Hollis has granted permission to utilize this study in connection with this 
article; the article, however, is in no way an official interpretation of the study. 
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but also of how we arrived at our present stage of development. 
Another factor to be borne in mind is that the future of social 
work education is intimately tied up with the social climate of 
tomorrow. What the social climate will be is beyond the ken 
of social work, for the forces which will determine it are im- 
mense. Social work will no doubt make its contribution to the 
shaping of these forces, but we represent only a small segment 
in a dynamically changing world structure. In this connection 
I am always mindful of Kurt Lewin’s statement that “It seems 
to be easier for society to change education than for education 
to change society.’’* 

It is not a new experience for social work to be facing an un- 
certain future. In fact, strengths and weaknesses of social work 
education can be attributed to the several crises which have 
marked its life history. In its period of fifty years of develop- 
ment it has experienced a depression and two major wars. Be- 
cause social work is an integral part of the life situation, these 
crises were instrumental in forcing it to articulate before it could 
talk and run before it could walk. Each crisis brought marked 
change in the political, economic, and social structure of the coun- 
try, which in turn was reflected in the organization, spirit, and 
technique of social work education. 

Space does not permit a historical review of the fifty-year 
period; however, it will be helpful to abstract some of the high 
points which give us a clue to our present-day problems. Prior 
to World War I social work education was primarily vocational 
in emphasis and represented a form of coordinated in-service 
training. The new approach to medicine and psychiatry had 
not yet emerged, and the focus was more on environment and 
social reform than on the individual. Very few of the training 
schools, as they were called, had even an informal affiliation with 
universities. This period was characterized by narrow technical 
training and resistance to a more broad-based academic approach. 
The conflict is still with us as we attempt to develop a more 
integrated and basic curriculum. 

World War I found social work in a groping and searching 
stage. Professional consciousness was just beginning to show 


* Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 4. 
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slight signs of emerging. The modern concepts of medicine and 
psychiatry, with their focus on the emotional and on the indi- 
vidual, found social work education most receptive. In fact, 
one might say that the impact was such that the focus shifted 
from the environmental almost to an exclusive concern with the 
individual and the emotional. The artificial separation of the 
psychological from the socioeconomic has continued to plague us. 
Although present-day curricula include courses in culture, labor, 
housing, and social legislation, it has not been too clear whether 
one studies the socioeconomic factors the better to understand 
the individual, or views the environment and the individual as 
two sides of the same coin and, therefore, of equal concern to the 
social worker. The following statement from a report of the 
1950 International Conference of Social Work points up the 
issue: “There was hope that in the years ahead social work could 
concentrate increasingly on helping build those broad social 
measures which would eliminate the need for many of the pallia- 
tive services now essential in our society. ‘We give our hands 
to amelioration,’ said Donald Howard, ‘but our hearts belong to 
more constructive service.’ ’’* 

During this period case work as a method and a process came 
into its own and began to set the standards and pace for the 
totality of social work education. This was also the period that 
saw the emergence of specializations. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers was organized in 1918, three years before the 
American Association of Social Workers. In other words, spe- 
cializations were being built up before social work had found a 
common base. That specializations have continued to grow more 
rapidly than our ability to find an agreed-upon common base is 
evidenced by the existence of six professional associations with 
only some recent indications of a possibility of traveling common, 


rather than parallel, roads. This type of development has re- | 


flected itself in the curricula of the schools of social work, which 
in the main were products of addition rather than integration. 
Social work education was not as haphazard during this period 


8 Melvin A. Glasser, “The 1950 International Conference,” Social Work Journal, 
XXXI (October 1950), 156. 
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as this statement might imply. The seventeen schools then in 
existence formed an association in 1919. By 1923 the majority 
of them were affliated with universities, and the association began 
to lay the basis for standards and set the direction toward grad- 
uate education. Before much could be done, however, social 
work was face to face with the era of depression which wrought 
basic changes in the very fabric of our democratic society and 
made it impossible for social work to think of business as usual. 

Social work up to this time had thought primarily in terms of 
voluntary services on a relatively small scale. With the advent 
of the depression it was necessary for government to enter the 
field and to begin its ever-increasing role in and responsibility 
toward social welfare services. The Social Security Act in 
1935 formalized and marked a permanent interest. It was a 
period of mass needs which demanded literally an army of work- 
ers. That there was available for the task only a small number 
of workers with social work schooling is evidenced by the fact 
that even today it is estimated that only one-third of those now 
engaged in the approximate 100,000 social work jobs have had 
some form of graduate training. It was necessary for schools of 
social work to forget temporarily the training program which 
they had outlined and to sponsor, in cooperation with government 
agencies, short-term training courses. Furthermore, the new 
needs in public welfare and the legally defined setting also called 
for an adaptation of basic course content. 

Although social work education rose to the emergency, there 
is some question as to whether it understood the full meaning of 
the times. Thousands of workers had entered the field without 
any training in social work beyond the in-service training pro- 
grams of the agencies or the short-term courses of the schools. 
Very few of these workers met the standards of graduate pro- 
grams as projected by the schools, and, in fact, very few were 
eligible for membership in the professional associations. Out 
of the estimated 100,000 workers in social work, not more than 
17,000 are members of the six existing professional associations. 
If the times represented not an emergency but the beginnings of 
a new era in social welfare services, then there might have been 
some consideration given to a reappraisal of the original plans 
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which called for full steam ahead in placing professional educa- 
tion for social work on a graduate level. The plan might have 
considered more fully that with more and more workers entering 
the field with only an undergraduate education more attention 
should have been paid to the role of the undergraduate schools 
in education for social work. It was full steam ahead, how- 


ever, and in 1937 the Association of Schools of Social Work | 


voted to place professional education on a graduate level as of 
January 1, 1940. 

As might be expected, the vacuum created by the large number 
of public jobs which demanded only undergraduate training 
resulted in the coming-into-being of many undergraduate pro- 
grams for training social workers. Most of these programs 
emanated from sociology departments in land-grant colleges. 
The growth of such training programs is evidenced by the fact 
that thirty-four of these institutions formed an association in 


— 


1942 known as the National Association of Schools of Social | 


Administration. The coming-into-being of a second association, 
even though it was mainly on the undergraduate level, created a 
serious problem in accreditation. Were there to be two separate 
bodies accrediting in social work, or should they be merged, and, 
if so, on what basis? It was around this problem that the pres- 
ent National Council on Social Work Education came into being 
and undertook the sponsorship of the Hollis Study of Social 
Work Education; but more about that later. 

Before turning to the National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, there are a few more aspects of the jigsaw puzzle to be in- 
cluded. When social work education came face to face with the 
depression era, its main stock in trade was case work. Little 
had been done in the majority of the schools in developing com- 
munity organization and group work as a method and process, 
and relatively little in the areas of administration and research. 
It was not until 1944 that the schools agreed on the inclusion 
of the following eight basic areas: psychiatry, group work, case 
work, community organization, research, public welfare, admin- 
istration, and medicine. In many respects this still represents 
a curriculum based on addition rather than integration. A more 
recent study by a committee of the Association of Schools of 
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Social Work revealed that the first year in most schools is generic 
and includes some work in each of these eight basic areas. The 
second year, however, did not show the same “generic’’ patterns. 
If the eight basic areas are to be taken seriously in a course of 
study where one-third to one-half the time is spent in field work, 
then factoring-out and integration are essential. As we ap- 
proach the problem, we are face to face again with some basic 
questions implied earlier in this paper, namely: (1) What is our 
philosophy of social work education—is it preparation for spe- 
cialization, or is it general training which might permit movement 
from one area to another? (2) What do we mean by spe- 
cialization: is it core disciplines, is it vocational fields, or is it 
around clusters of aptitudes? Many schools are tackling this 
problem with renewed energy, for the ability to move ahead into 
postgraduate work demands an answer to these questions. 

There is one more period to be dealt with in this broad 
panorama, namely, World War II. It is a significant period in 
that (1) the growing status of social work was made evident by 
recognition accorded to it, along with other professions, in the 
military and governmental classifications; (2) social work began 
to find its place in the international scene; and (3) social work, 
reflecting the atmosphere of unity and cooperation, began to pull 
itself together internally. During the war, as in all crisis 
periods, there was greater recognition of the interdependence 
of society and the giving-way of a business-as-usual attitude to a 
concern for broader needs. There was recognition of the basic 
principle that the more interdependent a society, the more organ- 
ized it must be to meet its needs, together with a growing per- 
spective in all groups that the yardstick must be in terms of the 
relation to the welfare as a whole. 

In this atmosphere social work was able to focus more on the 
problems to be met than on its internal differences. The War- 
time Committee on Social Work Personnel, involving all the pro- 
fessional groups, is a good example of this trend. Another is 
the launching of the National Council on Social Work Education 
in 1946 as a means of bringing together all the forces interested 
in social work education to cope with the problems outlined 
above. In its very structure the council recognized that social 
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work education was the responsibility of more than just the 
schools of social work. It included in its representative structure 
the American Association of Schools of Social Work, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Administration, the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, the American Public Welfare 
Association, the professional associations, and higher education. 
The council undertook as its major project the sponsorship of a 
study of social work education. Funds for the study were ob- 
tained from the Carnegie Foundation, and Dr. Ernest V. Hollis 
of the U.S. Office of Education was employed as the director. 
The study is now nearing completion. 

It is to one of the major recommendations of the study dealing 
with the structure of the National Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation‘ that I wish to devote the remainder.of this paper. What 
of the future of graduate social work education? The future is 
tied up with our ability to carry out the recommendations on the 
reorganization of the council. We cannot predict the future, 
but we can consolidate the present so that we will be in the best 
position to contribute to and deal with what may come. Further- 
more, the implementation of the Hollis study will be possible 
only through this type of coordinated structure.° 

The plan of organization is based on the following statement 
of assumptions: 


I. Preparation for social work should be thought of as a continuous 
process including undergraduate, graduate, and advanced study pro- 
grams as related to in-service and informal training as well as to 
university instruction. All the members of the social work com- 
munity share with the colleges and universities general responsibility 
for the development and advancement of social work educational 
programs. 

II. These responsibilities of the social work community can be discharged 
most effectively through a unified approach. 

III. The development of a unified program to extend and improve edu- 
cation for social work can be assured through the creation of a 
single autonomous organization to deal with the educational interests 


of the field. 


IV. The social work education organization should be representative of 


“Hollis and Taylor, op. cit., chap. 7. 
° The material which follows is based on “A Report on the Proposed Organization 
Plan for the Council on Social Work Education,” submitted by a subcommittee of 
the council under the chairmanship of Mr. A. H. Aronson. 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


educational institutions (general and professional), practitioner 
groups, employing agencies, and the interested public. Care should 
be taken to include sufficient and appropriate representation of all 
employing agencies, public and private. 

The functions and program of the organization should be directed 
toward the development and improvement of educational programs 
for meeting current and anticipated needs of the field of social work. 
The functions should include the following: development and 
maintenance of standards; accreditation; planning; research and 
experimentation; sharing of information between educators and 
practitioners ; recruitment, selection, training, and referral of faculty ; 
recruitment of students for social work education ; and interpretation. 
The desirability of separating the accrediting function from the 
other functions of the organization is recognized. This may be 
accomplished through the establishment of a semiautonomous body 
within the organization, representative of the groups already men- 
tioned. It is essential that there be agreement on objectives and 
standards to be used in accrediting and on simplification of policies 
and procedures and avoidance of duplication in the accreditation 
process. 

The general structure should provide for appropriate participation 
of all groups. Representation on any one division or committee 
should be determined by the functions of the particular division or 
committee, and need not be identical with the representation in the 
governing body. 

The effectiveness of the work of any proposed organization will de- 
pend on sound policies of organization and administration and the 
employment of a sufficient number of highly qualified staff. This 
will necessitate adequate and stable financing. 

Responsibility for the financing of the basic program of the proposed 
organization should be shared by the educational institutions, the 
practitioner organizations, and employing agencies in social work. 
Additional funds for special projects should be sought from founda- 
tions and other appropriate sources. 


The plan calls for a council type of structure composed of rep- 
resentatives from (1) educational institutions, (2) practitioner 
organizations, (3) employing agencies, (4) higher education, 
(5) related disciplines, and (6) the general public. There 
would be three levels of representation and participation pos- 
sible, namely (1) the council of delegates in which responsibility 
for policy formulation would rest, (2) work of commissions and 
committees of the organization, and (3) attendance of meetings 
or through subscriptions to publications. In the case of schools 
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interested in social work education, representation and partici- 
pation at the first two levels would be limited to the accredited 
graduate and undergraduate schools offering an integrated pro- 
gram. The functions of the council would be carried on through 
the council of delegates, a board of directors, an executive com- 
mittee, and some standing commissions, conferences, and com- 
mittees. The standing commissions would deal with accredita- 
tion, program planning and services, and research and publica- 
tions. Through a conference of schools and faculties a channel 
would be provided for representation of educational institutions 
for discussion and action on common problems. 

It is not feasible here to go into the mechanics and details of 
the plan. Enough has been presented, however, to show the 
basic principles and the sense of direction underlying such an 
organization. In fact, it is more important that agreement 
be reached on goals, for if we can achieve this agreement the 
question of differences concerning method is less difficult to 
resolve. 

Unless those responsible for social work education can think 
interdependently and create the machinery for a total perspective, 
we will enter the future compounding the problems which already 
haunt us. Current examples of our plight can be seen in the 
report of the 1950 international conference by Melvin Glasser‘ 
in the October 1950 issue of the Social Work Journal. Fol- 
lowing are a few pertinent excerpts: “The differences in na- 
tional definitions of social work reflected not only differences 
in concept, but social work’s continuing basic inability to define 
and delimit its content and scope in generally acceptable 
terms....” “The problem so well described by Jane Hoey of de- 
fining social work’s content, and providing sound training for this 
content, is still far from answered... .” ‘‘Much of social 
work training abroad is still at what Americans would describe 
as the undergraduate level.” Another example is the newly 
evolving doctorate program. Here again the question of how 
deep in technique or how broad in the social sciences (academic) 
is still plaguing the curriculum committees. 

In brief, social work education in its short span of life, pro- 

* Glasser, of. cit. 
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pelled by a depression and two major wars, has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Its curriculum has reflected this type of growth. 
Yet, if we are to stay within a two-year curriculum and continue 
to devote one-third to one-half of the student time to field work. 
integration is essential. Unlike other professions, social work 
has moved into graduate education at a rapid pace, constantly 
increasing the gap between the trained and untrained. The 
situation has resulted in the development of numerous under- 
graduate programs of professional education and a conflict con- 
cerning the role of undergraduate education in the total training 
program for social work. If we are to remedy these difficulties, 
there must be created a vehicle which expresses the totality of 
responsibility toward social work education. This would in- 
clude, along with the schools of social work, a greater interest 
and participation by the professional bodies, the employing 
agencies, the universities, and the public. Not only must there 
be a greater interest and a better understanding on the part of 
the universities but also a better liaison with other related schools 
such as law, medicine, graduate departments of the social sciences, 
and public health. Through such relations our curricula will 
tend to reflect the trend toward an integration of the human 
sciences in dealing with the problems of human relations. There 
will also be greater clarity of the continuity of social work edu- 
cation, beginning with the undergraduate and proceeding to the 
graduate and postgraduate. 

In a sense the future of graduate social work education is tied 
up with the extent to which social work can be successful in mov- 
ing its various groups from the level of specialization-centered- 
ness or narrow group identification to a broader and interde- 
pendent level of thinking. The structure of social work 
education has not jelled as much as in other professions. It 
is in a better position, therefore, to resist the tug toward a 
return to “business as usual” and a fear of giving up that which 
we know for that which is part of the creative imagination and 
pioneering spirit. Social work’s ability to move toward the 
reorganization of its structure will not only help determine the 
future for social work education, but may also help set a direc- 
tion for other professions. 











Tenets for Lasting World Peace 


By ROBEN J. MAASKE 


such general world-wide speculation about the prospects for 

lasting world peace as prevails currently. The question 
concerns not only national leaders but also presses heavily upon 
the daily consciousness of millions of people the world over who 
have become more articulate in terms of their recognition of the 
problems involved in a potential World War III. 

There is clearly a dubiousness and high uncertainty about any 
hope for permanent peace in the next several years. There is 
inherent in the mind of practically every thinking man in the 
world a stern inward conviction that there must come a different 
and better way of settling disputes among nations of the world 
than by modern warfare. 

Thinking peoples of the world, following World War II, 


| N PERHAPS no other period of world history has there been 


turned readily to the conviction that further experimentation in | 


a plan of world organization was imperative. The creation 
of the United Nations was hailed as a very hopeful solution; yet 
at the same time regarded dubiously by many whose memory 
comprehended failure of the League of Nations following World 
War I. Additional hindrances have been introduced by the 
emergence after World War II of only two dominant world 
powers, with markedly different ideologies. Additional concern 
is heightened by current discussions of new and terrifying 
weapons of modern warfare, such as the hydrogen and atom 
bombs, wholesale destruction by bacterial infestation, and 
poisonous gas loosed by rockets. 


While the memory of the horror of war is still comparatively | 


fresh in the minds of many, and when the prospect of a World 
War III rears slowly its hideous countenance, it appears pro- 
pitious to consider the stark realities of conditions necessary in 
the long run to ensure lasting peace in the world. 

This article will suggest certain basic tenets or foundations 
upon which may gradually be built the ultimate structure of a 
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sustained and permanent world peace. These foundations are 
not of masonry or brick, nor one whit as easily put in place, but 
must be built over the years from such intangibles as the forces 
of education, experience of further wars, mutuality of under- 
standing among nations, willingness to sacrifice, and a high order 
of shrewd world statesmanship. 

It should be self-evident that the task is not one of immediate 
consummation. Slow as these tenets may be in the building, 
surely the ultimate objective is worthy of the arduous and lengthy 
task imposed as a challenge upon citizens of the world. 


DEVELOPING A WORLD-WIDE WILL FOR PEACE 


The spirit envisioned in this tenet cannot be awakened merely 
by retreating into pacifism. There must be a strong and articu- 
late “will” for peace throughout the world, and it must be active 
in nature. 

Possibly it may not come about short of another world war 
catastrophe, far more destructive and soul-searing than the last. 
Unequivocally as resolutions are made by nations at war to win 
that war, so equally unequivocal must be the resolutions of 
enough people in the world that somehow lasting peace must 
become a reality. 

While large sums can be marshaled readily to win a war, 
investments for peace have always been relatively niggardly, 
not alone in funds but also in any real union of effort throughout 
the world. Hence, in the long run, citizens convinced of sacri- 
fices necessary to ensure peace, but with a firm “will” for peace, 
must work through their respective governments to originate the 


necessary program and machinery to resolve the problem of pre- 
venting future wars. 


WorLpD FREEDOM OF PREss, RADIO, AND SPEECH 
Unquestionably, a prominent factor in developing more amica- 
ble relationships historically among the early families, tribes, 
communities, and parts of nations, has been that of greater 
facility in intercommunication. This has resulted helpfully in 
more familiarity with each other’s problems and customs, in 
interchange of ideas, personal and friendly associations. Likely, 
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also, it has provided a recognition of both their mutual concerns 
and the potential advantages of group action in solving common 
problems. 

As applied among nations of the world, this historical parallel 
would appear to make it imperative that channels of free inter- 
communication among peoples of all nations through the press, 
the radio, and other means be used extensively and constructively. 
It means also that every country would of necessity make avail- 
able to its constituency the information which can be brought by 
such means. It clearly implies added stress upon education as 
a basic need in every backward nation. 

In reverse, the powerful effect of the propagandistic restric- 
tion on sources of communication within single nations has been 
clearly demonstrated in recent years. The task is one of keep- 
ing these channels freely open in order that peoples of the world 
be brought closer together in mutual understanding of larger 
world problems. 

It is clear also that this dissemination of important informa- 
tion cannot be left to chance alone. It is evident the task is 
tremendous. Provision must be made for the planning of edu- 
cational resources in every country, teacher and student ex- 
changes, scholarships, some common textbooks, and the publica- 
tion and distribution of factual information in special publications 
dealing with problems of world-wide import. 

The best vehicle for this type of planned impartial and un- 
biased publications is an organization such as the United Nations 
Economic, Social and Cultural Organization. Much of this 
information should be filtered into textbooks used in schools, in 
pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers of all countries, as well 
as in other avenues open to citizens of various countries. While 
promising in perspective, it is evident that the total educational 
process envisioned in this tenet will be a slow one. 


HELPING THE UNITED NATIONS SUCCEED 


Skeptics, remembering the ultimate fate of the League of 
Nations, freely predict a similar fate for the United Nations 
Organization. Others feel that, while it is far from perfect 
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and has serious internal problems, it can survive, with possible 
improvements. Wise and intelligent statesmen must assume the 
task of guiding its destiny over the rocks of impending obstacles. 

Inherently, the hope for the future of the U.N. requires 
gradually building up throughout the world a faith, first, in its 
pure necessity as a beginning world peace machinery, and, second, 
that it will increasingly be potently able to cope with world prob- 
lems as they are confronted. It appears clear that a firm back- 
log of support and world-wide popular determination to make 
it work, along with shrewd outmaneuvering of those nations who 
seek now to cripple it, is necessary to assure its ultimate success. 


A Wor.p PEAcE Force AND DISARMAMENT 


The establishment of a permanent and representative world 
police unit (or “Peace Force”) under the executive branch of 
the world organization of nations is an inevitable necessity. 
The task of its organization and the agreement upon its purposes 
and uses will be a challenge to statesmen for years to come. It 
must be strong enough and sufficiently mobile to serve its func- 
tions, both in bringing violators of international law to justice 
and of seeing that decisions of an established world court are 
enforced. 

Another must is the establishment of an international Court 
of Justice, with duties clearly and restrictively outlined, to pass 
upon international disputes and render appropriate decisions. 
The design for such a court—its machinery of operation and 
sphere of authority—is a program of paramount significance. 
A body of fundamental international law must be brought into 
being as a sound base upon which the court can operate in making 
its decisions. 

It should be obvious that such a World Court would remain 
impotent unless there is provided an arm of world government 
for the enforcement of its decisions. It has commonly been 
termed a world police force, but for psychological reasons might 
be known as a world Peace Force. It should be strong enough 
and well supported, to enable it to quell resistance to the enforce- 
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ment of judicial decisions, but not sufficiently large as to entail 
dangers through manipulations by stronger nations. 


Accompanying this move, there is the necessity of a pattern 


for disarmament by individual nations. There will necessarily 
be assigned eventually to nations from within the structure of 
the world police or “Peace Force” a body of men sufficient to 
care for internal emergencies in member-nations. 


De-EMPHASIZING NATIONALISM 


Civilization has represented a march toward de-emphasizing 
the powers and privileges of leading predatory groups and 
members in society, in the interest of the total welfare of all 
individuals. On its historical march zealous tribal leaders, 
feudal lords, sea pirates, little “Hitlers” of parts of states and 
of nations have slowly given way, each in turn, to organized law 
and some semblance of order, in the interest of the total welfare 
of the small or larger community and the individuals in it. 

Slow progress over the centuries has been due in part to lack of 
intercommunication between groups and nations. Only in more 
recent decades has sharply accentuated progress been made in 
this respect. As peoples of various nations become more familiar 
with developments, modes of living, peculiarities of temperament, 
and the nature of the problems of peoples of other nations, blind 
loyalty to one nation alone should gradually give way to a 
broader point of view. At least, drawing our parallel from 
how historically unfriendly relationships among families, tribes, 
and communities have been completely reshaped, it should prove 
possible. Here, again, education as a forceful agency for en- 
lightenment is the only answer. 

This gradually developing, closer relationship and understand- 
ing between nations should make them, and their peoples, more 
susceptible and willing to be governed in part by a world govern- 
mental organization above the level of nationalism. Since 
states and similar subdivisions have banded together under a 
national government over the years, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that nations will ultimately recognize the genuine need 
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tail for adherence to an over-all world government with carefully 


. defined and restricted powers. 
ern 


ily PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SPIRITUAL FORCES 
of In the spirit of this tenet, General Douglas MacArthur has 
to the following to say: ‘Military alliances, balances of power, 
League of Nations—all in turn failed. ... We have had our last 
chance. If we do not now devise some greater and more 
equitable system, Armageddon will be at our door. The prob- 
ing lem basically is theological and involves a spiritual recrudescence 
ind and improvement of human character that will synchronize with 
all our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature and all 
“rs, material and cultural developments of the past two thousand 
ind years. It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 
_ One recognizes that, in matters spiritual, the peoples of many 
ae nations understand and interpret differently, because of their 
adherence to various forms and dogmas of religious practice. 
al The ultimate goal of all of them, however, is toward the refor- 
om mation of man, the elevation of spirit akin to an idealized 
in | Supreme Being, and toward emphasis upon the brotherhood of 
iar | | man on earth. That the cause of permanent peace can be 
mn strengthened by a renewed, world-wide spiritual awakening 
nd seems incontrovertible. 
ya In CONCLUSION 
om | These tenets suggest the broad outlines for action in the in- 
eS; terest of lasting world peace. Many complex and delicate 
ove problems are obviously involved. On some of these certain 
€n- privileged nations will inherently balk because of conflict with 
present nationalistic advantages and objectives. To have hope, 
nd- 


, one must have long perspective stretching over the centuries of 
ore human existence. 


n- | It may take the mass cruelty and destruction of a third world 
nce war to bring nations and their peoples to a full realization of 
r a the utter fallacy of modern war as an instrument for solving 
to | disputes among nations. If succeeding world wars cannot be 
eed averted, it means only that statesmen and peoples in certain 
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nations have not arrived at a point in their thinking which 
impels them to take the necessary steps to prevent them. 

As Raymond B. Fosdick so aptly says, ‘“The past is littered 
with the wreckage of nations and empires which tried to meet 
the crises of their times by physical means alone.” The onward 
march of civilization is at an exceedingly slow tempo, with the 
cadence intoned by the hesitant and faltering voices of coura- 
geous but fallible individuals of the genus homo sapiens. Some- 
one has truly said that “mankind inches forward!” Our task 
is to speed the process. 
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United Nations Technical Assistance 
By PEDRO T. ORATA 


struggle for peace and security in the world has been com- 
pleted at Lake Success with the mapping-out of the pre- 
liminary plan for the technical assistance program of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Measured quantitatively 
and in terms of any immediate material benefit for the one and 
one-half billion inhabitants of the economically underdeveloped 
countries in Asia, the Near East, Africa, and South America for 
whom it is intended, the $20,000,000 that has been allocated 
is very little indeed. Actually, it would amount to a little over 
one cent per person, or, to be exact, $0.013. This petty sum 
would buy one-fourth of an egg in Manila, three slices of pomelo 
in Rangoon, and one-half a kilometer of a samlor (tricycle) ride 
in Bangkok. Compared with the yearly national expenses for 
armaments, this amount for technical assistance for three-fourths 
of the world’s population is less than a drop in a bucket. 
However, the amount is not intended as a dole to be handed 
out to needy people in the form of cash or consumer’s goods. 
What will be exported is not money or commodity, but expert- 
ness; not wealth itself, but knowledge and skill to make wealth. 
As originally conceived by President Truman in connection with 
his Point Four Program, technical assistance means just what 
it says, namely, to help the people in underdeveloped areas to 
help themselves. The technical assistance program is based on 
the assumption that a total and enduring peace cannot be achieved 
with half of the world population suffering from hunger and 
insecurity, ignorance, and disease, with suspicion and hate toward 
the other half who are living amidst plenty and in comfort. As 
has been shown all too often, the hungry and fearful fast become 
the easy victims of totalitarianism. 
It is well to remember also that the amount allocated for 
technical assistance is not to be contributed by one country or 
even by a few of the economically better-developed countries in 
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Europe and North America. In fact, the United States, through 
the Point Four Program, will contribute 60 percent, or $12,- 
500,000 of the total amount. The remaining $7,500,000 has 
been pledged by other member-states of the United Nations, 
including some of the countries that are classified as underde- 
veloped. Burma, for instance, has pledged $7,500; India, 
$250,000; Indonesia, $122,000; Afghanistan, $700; Ethiopia, 
$20,000; Philippines, $50,000, and so on. The contributions 
from the United Kingdom, France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Canada, and Australia will naturally be larger than these. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that so-called technical assistance 
is in both substance and spirit a form of mutual assistance among 
the nations of the world that desire to contribute toward a 
common fund, each giving what it can to help wipe out hunger, 
ignorance, disease, and hatred everywhere. 

As a further safeguard against failure and in order to attain 
more effective integration of effort, the technical assistance pro- 
gram will be implemented not by the United Nations alone but 
with the help of its specialized agencies, each entity working and 
operating in its own area of competence toward a common goal 
or objective. To this end, the total amount for technical as- 
sistance of $20,000,000 has been allocated as follows: for the 
United Nations itself, 23 percent; for the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO), 29 percent; for the World Health Or. 
ganization (WHO), 22 percent; for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNesco), 14 
percent; for the International Labor Organization (ILO), 11 
percent; and for the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the remaining 1 percent. 

As a result of the increments in their budgets, these agencies, 
with the possible exception of ICAO, which will receive only 
$200,000, should be able to expand and improve their programs 
significantly. UNesco, for instance, with its share of $2,800,- 
000, will have its budget increased by about one-third. In 
simple terms, it should be able to employ more experts in that 
proportion. Or, it may have four in place of three missions, 
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igh seminars, pilot projects, or training and production centers in 
12 fundamental education. 
, 


hee This is not all, however. The technical assistance program 
yns, has been purposely established to do more than merely augment 
ie. the budgets of existing international agencies to enable them to 
dia, do better or more than they are already doing. In theory at 
Dia, least, the budget for technical assistance is separate from the 


general budget. Increased productivity in underdeveloped 


ons ee ‘ ‘ ‘ 

ies, countries is the goal of the technical assistance program, to 
se. which other considerations will be subordinated. 

ons Because the total amount made available for the first year 
ong of operation of the technical assistance program is very small 


it compared with the budgets for armaments or even with the 
annual budgets of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 


_ some critics have expressed the view that the effort exerted, 
; even if it were most effective, would be of small consequence. 
_ Were the program to start from scratch, so to speak, or were 
to it to depend entirely upon its limited budget, one would be forced 
but to admit some merit in this pessimistic view. Fortunately, this 
and | need not be the case, as I shall try to show. 
foal The fact of the matter is that in each of the so-called under- 
— developed countries, the respective governments, and, to a signifi- 
the cant extent, nongovernmental agencies, have since the end of 
aral the war established and maintained numerous projects and ac- 
Or- } tivities to improve the lot of the common people and to increase 
du- revenue for public services by increasing the productive power 
14 of the people. The effort to provide facilities for better sanita- 
11 tion and for more widespread education for children of school 
tion age and adults is general. This is particularly true of the three 
countries I visited from January to April in 1950—Burma, 
‘ies, Thailand, and the Philippines. It is lack of adequately trained 
nly | manpower, rather than lack of ambition and effort, that lies 
ams between intention and reality in these projects in every country. 
00,- It is precisely to help supply the additional technical skill needed 
In that the technical assistance program has been established. Its 
that | purpose is to supplement rather than supplant available local 
ons, effort, to add to instead of replacing local experts. 
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To what extent the lofty objectives of the technical assistance | 


program will be achieved depends upon a number of factors, not 
the least of which is the correct understanding and appraisal of 


the conditions, problems, and needs of each country, and spe- | 
cifically of the projects that may be assisted. It was my good for. 


tune to visit three of the underdeveloped countries a year ago, 
two of them for the second time, the third being my own home— 
the Philippines. I was instructed by the Director General of 
Unesco to lay the groundwork for educational missions—for 
follow-up work in Thailand and the Philippines of previous mis- 
sions which worked there in 1949, and for a year’s exploratory 
and implementation mission to Burma. My task was to estab. 
lish contacts with the proper authorities in order to work out 
with them a plan of carrying out the recommendations of the 
missions which the governments approved. 

I feel that my experience in these visits has given me a certain 
degree of understanding of the problems and needs of these 
countries in educational and related matters which may be of 
interest to the reader who should, in fact, be concerned in the 
technical assistance program by virtue of his having to pay taxes 
with which to finance its operation. I wish particularly to draw 
his attention to the many projects in these three countries the 
effective consummation of which will mean much for the welfare 
and happiness of their fifty-five million inhabitants whose destiny 
is bound up ultimately with the peace and security of the rest of 
mankind. For, like the proverbial chain whose strength is no 
greater than its weakest link, the peace and security of the world 
as a whole is only as stable as that of its individual components. 


BURMA 


Outside of having heard of the Burma Road to China which 
came into prominence during the war, and the fact that Burma 
was once a province of India under the British Empire, the aver- 
age person’s information about this country is rather hazy and in- 
coherent. He does not realize, for instance, that Burma has, 
since January 4, 1948, been an independent country; that its total 
area is nearly three times that of the United Kingdom and that 
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its population is nearly equal to the total population of all the 
Scandinavian countries—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Ice- 
land—plus Finland; that its population density is among the 
lowest in the world; that its resources in land, water, mineral, 
and forest are unsurpassed; and that the relatively high literacy 
among the male citizens is due very largely to the work of 10,000 
monastery schools which have given free instruction to the boys 
of the country since time immemorial. 

Burma’s main problem today is the maintenance of peace and 
order, which, fortunately, is improving every day. The first 
time I visited the country in January 1950, I was not permitted 
to visit the provinces outside of Rangoon, and many times the 
papers carried news items about insurrections going on in places 
not far from the capital. When I returned toward the middle 
of March, the executive officer of the UNEsco National Com- 
mission was out visiting the places which were inaccessible two 
months before. The situation has continued to improve since. 
In spite of the internal disorder and other difficulties since libera- 
tion, Burmese leaders are wide-awake and united. There are 
today many projects in education which are in such a stage of 
development that a little help from the technical assistance pro- 
gram will go a long way toward enabling them to accomplish 
their objectives. 


MASS VILLAGE EDUCATION 


Burma is 80 percent rural. Before the war there were ten 
thousand village monastery schools which gave free instruction 
in the three R’s and the principles of the Buddhist religion to the 
male young people. Because of this, 45 percent or more of the 
male citizens are literate, whereas the corresponding figure 
among the women, who are not admitted to the monastery 
schools, is only about 14 percent. To supplement this public 
service, which is much appreciated by the Union Government of 
Burma, an act was passed and went into effect in October 1949 
creating the Mass Education Council. The council established 
in October 1949 a training center for young men who would be 
leaders in the villages. The curriculum calls for six months’ train- 
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ing for some seventy students at a time, who are carefully selected 
from all sections of the country on the basis of education and 
experience, health, personality, and leadership qualities. The 
students are to undergo theoretical and practical training in the 
principles and procedures and organization of village education 
among adults and out-of-school youth. A village center has 
been established outside of the capital where the training school 
is located, which serves as the observation and laboratory center. 
The government hopes to be able within five years to train sufk- 
cient leaders who will be assigned to every nook and corner of 
the country. Among the courses given in the training center are 
rural uplift and reconstruction, health and hygiene, citizenship, 
adult education, functions of government, Burmese culture and 
morals, rural economics, and history and current affairs. 


BURMA TRANSLATION SOCIETY 


This is a private organization subsidized by the government 
to the extent of one million rupees, which is equivalent to about 
$200,000. Established before the war, its work is to produce 
reading matter in Burmese for children and students in school 
and for adults and out-of-school young people. It has a staff 
of some eighty workers and operates its own printing press. 
The society is nonprofit, and it sells to the government books for 
schools and villages at cost. Its members include government 
officials, professional men and women, and lay people, who pay 
annual fees and receive the publications of the society at reduced 
rates. When I was in Burma the society had published twenty- 
two volumes, including a translation of Dale Carnegie’s well- 
known book, How to Win Friends and Influence People. Be- 
sides printing books in Burmese, the society’s board of editors 
and translators is engaged in modernizing the Burmese language 
and in so enriching it that it becomes possible to translate 
modern terms in science, technology, and the arts into Burmese. 


UNIVERSITY FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


This is not really a university in the sense the term is used in 
America and Europe, but a series of academic courses for some 
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eighty-five students who work in government offices or are en- 
gaged in business at daytime, designed to prepare them for 
matriculation examinations for academic degrees in the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon. The staff is made up of retired professional 
men and government officials who are in the job not for money 
but for social service. The government recognizes and sub- 
sidizes the school with a very modest sum of thirty thousand 
rupees, or the equivalent of $6,000 a year. The courses given 
are mostly theoretical, including science, history, English, and 
Burmese. The library has only a few books, and the laboratories 
are meagerly provided with essential supplies and equipment. 


STAGE AND SCREEN PROJECT 


Operating under the Department of Public Information, this 
project produces films and gives plays in Burmese in the various 
villages of the country. The programs are extremely popular. 
A traveling stage is provided with equipment, and actors and 
actresses go from village to village to give dramatic perform- 
ances in Burmese. Some of the films show better methods of 
agriculture and industry, and they are greatly appreciated by the 
rural people. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Starting in June of 1950, the government had established a 
compulsory education experiment in a village of 50,000 people 
covering an area of some eighteen square miles. The plan re- 
quires the gradual inclusion of all children of school age into the 
compulsory education scheme, that is, all seven- and eight-year- 
olds in the first year; seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds in the 
second year; and so on to the fifth year when all children from 
six to eleven years of age will be accommodated. During the 
five-year period the difficulties as to buildings, teachers’ salaries, 
textbooks, and equipment, and the like will be studied with a view 
totheir solution. At the same time a plan for economic develop- 
ment will be instituted in the area in order to enable the people 
to earn enough income and to pay the needed taxes with which 
to support a compulsory education scheme. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


The foregoing are educational projects. There are similar 
projects in all branches of the government and public service— 


in health, agriculture, and industry, and the like. There has 


been in process of planning since Burma attained its independence 
three years ago a nation-wide scheme of economic development 
which is about to reach the implementation stage. When I was 
in Burma, an expert from the United Nations had completed a 


census study of Rangoon and made other surveys the results of » 


which will be used as a partial basis for the scheme which covers 
every phase of Burmese economy and industry. 


BURMA’S NEEDS 


The following incident illustrates Burma’s very great need of 


technical help. At the beginning of 1950 UNEsco made avail- | 


able a certain sum of money to pay the transportation and 
maintenance expenses in Paris for a month’s visit at headquar- 
ters, of the executive officer of the Burma National Commission 
for UNesco. Burma is so short of personnel that it could not 
accept the invitation. In every phase of government activity 
there is a dearth of qualified men and women, and much more so 
in the technical fields of economic production. With a number 
of experts in various fields sent to Burma and some twenty to 
thirty scholarships awarded to Burmese teachers and students for 
study abroad for a year, and some help in terms of much-needed 
equipment for capital industries, Burma should, within a decade 
or so, be able to make a good start toward the goal of self- 
sufficiency, and to enable its seventeen million inhabitants to raise 
significantly their standards of living above the level of mere 
subsistence, to overcome the ravages of disease, and to attain 
substantial functional literacy. Instead of a road to war, there 
will have been constructed a Burma Road to peace and security. 


THAILAND 


Were it not for outside menace, Thailand would continue to be 
the most peaceful country in the world as it has been in the past 
hundreds of years of its existence. Having never been a subject 
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people, the Siamese do not know what colonialism is like except 
as they read books on the subject. For this reason, also, they 
are determined to do everything in their power to avoid being 
enslaved by a foreign power. They know that the safest side 
is the side of democracy. When I conferred with the Acting 
Minister of Education in Bangkok last March, he expressed the 
hope that UNEsco will help the country in its effort to democra- 
tize its institutions, especially the schools. A constitutional 
monarchy since only a decade and a half ago, Thailand is exert- 
ing every effort to help make the world safe for democracy by 
first making democracy safe in Thailand. 

It is no accident that the Siamese are the most peaceful people 
in the world today. There is no place in the world, including 
the United States, where food is as plentiful as it is in Thailand. 
A five-pound roasted chicken may be had for fifteen cents near 
Korat, two hundred miles north of Bangkok. In the Ratanako- 
sin Hotel, in the capital, a kettle of coffee from which one may 
get three cups of this beverage with all the milk and sugar that 
one needs is sold to the guests at less than half a tical, or two 
cents in United States currency. Siamese do not have much 
money, but food is cheap and may be obtained by all the people 
without difficulty. In two trips to Thailand, totaling three 
months of visit to practically every part of the kingdom, I saw 
only one beggar, and two cases of mild skin disease among the 
children. 

The reason for this most fortunate state of affairs in Thailand 
is not far to seek. First of all, Thailand has enough rice to 
supply the needs of its seventeen million inhabitants and then 
quite a bit to sell to the Philippines and other neighboring coun- 
tries. Thailand has a system of irrigation, a network of canals 
which serve at the same time as a means of transportation, as 
fishponds, and as bathing resorts. Second, in every village and 
in every corner of the cities may be found home industries of 
many kinds which supply the people with all their needs from 
needles to mosquito nets. In front of the palace grounds in 
Bangkok there is a square surrounded by two or three miles of 
wide road with shady trees on both sides. Every Sunday people 
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from all sections of Thailand come to this place to sell their 
wares. I made it a point to see for myself how many of the 
articles were made locally and how many were imported. I saw 
one place where some GI shoe laces were on sale. I could not 
find anything else that was not made in Thailand. Shoes, | 
clothes, slippers, tools, kitchen utensils, ladies handbags, make-up 
kits, mosquito bars, powder boxes, ties, blankets—and all the 
rest that constitute the daily necessities of the people—were 
made in Thailand by the men, women, and children after the 
farming and harvest seasons. 

But, with machine-made articles threatening the market of 
hand-made products, the time will come, and maybe soon, when 
the home industry and economy of Thailand will be a thing of the 
past and the people may become impoverished in consequence. 
The government is aware of the danger, and it is for this reason 
that it has established vocational schools for girls and boys in 
every town and city of the kingdom. These schools are far 
from adequate, and, in spite of the fact that the per capita cost 
of vocational education is much higher than any other course, 
including courses on the university level, they are far from 
popular. They are poorly equipped and the students are too 


young—just out of the primary grades, ten to fifteen years of | 


age—to be able to handle heavy tools and to acquire the neces- 
sary skills to enable them to work in capital industries. 
Thailand needs assistance first in modernizing its educational 
system in order that it may serve as an adequate basis for tech- 
nical and leadership training for the heavy industries; second, 


in developing its internal economy by the establishment of in- ' 


dustries to replace heavy hand-made tools and equipment; and 
third, in introducing cooperatives into the villages to enable 
the people to buy raw materials and to sell their finished products 
at prices most advantageous to themselves. 


Thailand, following the suggestion of the UNEsco Consulta- , 


tive Educational Mission that made a study of its educational 
system in 1949, has developed a ten-year plan of educational 
reconstruction which embraces all aspects and levels of education. 
The plan calls for an experimental period of five years in which 
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the proposed reforms will be incorporated and observed in a 
district of requisite size. The rest of the ten-year period will 
be devoted to extending the reforms that may be found success- 
ful and feasible to the rest of the kingdom. Thailand needs 
experts to assist in the experimental period especially, and it 
needs scholarship grants to enable thirty or more selected stu- 
dents and teachers a year to go abroad for study and observation 
of modern methods. It needs experts in agriculture and in- 
dustry, health and sanitation, fishing, and other fields. 

The point is that Thailand has all the resources, besides a 
stable peace and the desire for advancement, to make any tech- 
nical assistance that may be given work to achieve the objectives 
sought. Unlike Burma and the Philippines, Thailand is not 
menaced by internal strife, and it produces most of what it 
needs now. It is true that its literacy is low—only about 33 
percent—but with improvement in the educational system this 
problem will be solved in due course. Thailand has school 
plants and a larger number of teachers than most countries in 
the Far East, including the Philippines. What is most needed 
is a reorganization of education that will result in the pupils 
remaining in school much longer than they do now and in their 
getting the kind of education that will enable them to live effec- 
tively and freely in a modern society. With its economy im- 
proved so that it may have a larger dollar reserve with which 
to buy scientific and industrial equipment, Thailand should, in 
ten years, be able to build better and more schools, pay higher 
teachers’ salaries, and provide the pupils with better textbooks. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Referred to as “the show-window of democracy in Asia,”’ the 
Philippines is trying very hard to live up to the expectation of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. It started in 1946 as an 
independent state with most of its industries destroyed and only 
half of its working animals left as a result of the war. As if 
that were not enough, great quantities of arms and ammunition 
have passed into the hands of persons who, starting as guerrillas 
during enemy occupation, have become veritable insurrectionists 
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when the government failed to satisfy their demand for the 
immediate purchase by the government of landed estates in 
central Luzon for resale to the tenants who have tilled these 
estates for years at exorbitant rents. 

With the influx of dollars from the United States in the form 
of war-damage checks and veterans’ pensions, the Philippines 
up to December 31, 1949, enjoyed a few years of artificial pros. 
perity. Consumer and luxury goods by shiploads—cigarettes, 


apples and oranges, canned goods, wine and alcoholic beverages, - 


automobiles, jewelry, clothes, not to mention many others—filled 
Philippine markets to overflowing. As a result of this unprec. 
edented importation, the dollars disappeared as fast as they 
were received. To make matters still worse, the United States 
Army left behind a large amount of surplus goods without the 
benefit of inventory, which, in no time, through the illicit col- 
lusion of some Americans and some Filipinos, found their way out 
into private firms in the Philippines and abroad, with only a small 
fraction of the purchase price remaining in the government 
treasury. This artificial prosperity did the Filipino people no 
good; in fact, it led many of them into a false sense of values. 

On the positive side, the government has since 1946 been plan- 


ning a comprehensive program of economic development. On ’ 


December 1, 1949, the President of the Philippines inaugurated 
his ‘‘austerity program’ and had the congress pass an import: 
control measure in order to limit importation to essential goods 
and to conserve the country’s dollar resources. Meanwhile, the 


schools and colleges have been doing their own planning for the : 


moral rehabilitation of the country and for the training of tech- 
nicians and leaders for the economic development program that 
is to be. Among the projects aimed toward this goal, the fol- 
lowing are the most significant. 


DEFINING THE GOALS OF PHILIPPINE EDUCATION 


In 1947 the then National Council of Education, an advisory 
body to the President of the Philippines, formulated a set of ten 
objectives to guide the teachers and school authorities in their 
work of educating children and adults. These objectives were 
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later discussed by the division superintendents of schools, who 
added one item. Still later the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Education, in open forums of adults in every section of the 
country, submitted these objectives to the people for their evalua- 
tion and criticism. As a result of this series of discussions, the 
congressional committee formulated a set of ten objectives of 
Philippine education. One of these objectives states: “It shall 
be the function of the schools and other educative agencies to 
teach the Filipino people to be efficient in earning an honest liv- 
ing and contribute through productive labor and wise use and 
conservation of the nation’s resources to the economic well-being 


of the Philippines.” 


EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY 


All the public high schools include vocational orientation, guid- 
ance, and training in their curriculum. Notably in the Cebu 
high school, the supreme objective is to give the young people 
job competence to enable them to earn their living instead of 
merely preparing them to be clerks in government offices. 
Courses in horticulture, carpentry, blacksmithing, animal hus- 
bandry, handicrafts, cooking, sewing and weaving, not to mention 
others, are included in the curriculum. Starting in 1950, the 
pupils in the elementary grades will be required to engage in 
various kinds of handicraft by means of which they will earn 
a part of their school expenses and through which later, as 
parents, they may derive additional income to support their 
families. Beginning with this school year, a training center 
will be established in the Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
in Manila to prepare teachers and skilled workers in house and 
furniture making, in machine work, and in other types of mechan- 
ical skills. In Bukidnon Province in Mindanao, a similar center 
will be established to train teachers and skilled workers in various 
branches of agriculture and animal husbandry. 


EDUCATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF HOME AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


In Iloilo, Pangasinan, Cagayan, and other provinces there 
are projects which aim to improve the conditions of living of 
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the common people in their homes and community. The teach. 
ers use a part of their time to visit the homes and to lead and 
guide the people in making the needed improvement so as to 
provide facilities for sanitation, afford privacy and comfort 
to all the members of the family, raise vegetable and flower 
gardens and fruit trees, build pens and coops for pigs and 
chickens to prevent them from roaming the streets and destroy. 
ing plants, engage in home industries, and participate in com- 
munity activities. The lessons in the schools in every grade 
are functionally related to home and community projects. For 
the extra home and community work that they do, the teachers 
receive no extra compensation. 


A COMMUNITY COLLEGE FOR CAREER WOMEN 
The Philippine Women’s University, pioneer girls school, 


started a year ago what is called a community college for career 


women “‘to afford homemakers, teachers and other career women 
a well-rounded education and experience in keeping with the 
needs of the times that will make these women better prepared 
and fit to discharge their responsibilities as useful citizens.” 
Classes are held in the evenings and on Saturdays to enable out. 


of-town women to attend. Starting with a handful in July . 


1949, the college had in 1950 an enrollment of 226 students, 
among whom were homemakers, office workers, and teachers. 
The course of study includes rural sociology, international rela- 
tions, community organization, labor problems, economic de- 
velopment of the Philippines, child guidance and counseling, 





nutrition, home management and family relations, personal and | 


community hygiene, home nursing and child care, group work and 
leadership, consumers’ education, and social insurance. 


PILOT PROJECT IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Silliman University, a leading private school, established a 
community school in a mountain village in Oriental Negros in 
the Visayas, the purpose of which is to show how school learning 
and community improvement may be integrated in a rural com- 
munity. The plan includes half a day for learning the tradi- 
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tional subjects of reading, writing, language, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, civics, and the like, and the rest of the day for doing the 
necessary work to make the home and the community more liv- 
able. The school children and their parents work together in 
order to increase the food supply of the village, to improve 
sanitation, to provide needed facilities, and to have community 
recreation. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THE PRESS 


The most promising aspect of the Philippine situation is the 
fact that there is in the country today more freedom of expres- 
sion than in most places in the world. The President, his Cab- 
inet, and the members of both houses of congress are subject to 
barrages of criticism in the press, in public assemblies, and over 
the radio every day. The President and congress are working 
together, but there are no rubber-stamp congressmen. Before 
he died, the late President Manuel A. Roxas was severely criti- 
cized for the alleged attempt to muzzle the press. One day at 
a press conference he was asked point-blank if it was not true 
that the press was losing its freedom. His simple reply was: 
“It is only in countries where the press is not muzzled that such 
a question could be asked the head of the nation.” 

At all events, there is today every indication of a profound 
educational and social transition going on in the Philippines, the 
significance of which for the lives of the twenty million inhabi- 
tants cannot be gainsaid. With assistance in the form, not of 
money, but of know-how from more highly developed countries, 
the time will come when, because of the existence of freedom of 
the press and of universal education, the Philippines will in fact 
and in name be both the show-window and the arsenal of democ- 
racy in Asia and the Far East. 


PRESENT STATUS OF ASSISTANCE IN BURMA, 
THAILAND, AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Fortunately, as this article goes to press, technical assistance 
in the form suggested above has been started. In Burma there 
is actually at work a UNEsco mission of three experts in funda- 
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mental education, vocational and technical education, and school 
finance and administration. They will stay in Burma for a year 
or longer to help the country with its educational and economic 
problems. To Thailand have been sent one specialist in funda- 
mental education and another one in vocational education who 
are to start a five-year educational development plan that was 
recommended by the Unesco Educational Mission that went to 
Thailand in 1949. This team will be supplemented by a larger 
team of experts under the extended program of technical assist- 
ance of the Organization. Only a few weeks ago an expert in 
cultural missions from Mexico had been sent to the Philippines, 
to be followed shortly by an expert in school finance and admin- 
istration from the United States. Still later, a team of eight 
experts in rural and urban education will be provided to help the 
government of the Philippines in implementing its program of 
education for the improvement of home and community living. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 


Now, what of technical assistance to these three countries— 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines—and to the other under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, the Near East, and South 
America? In what form and amount, and for what purpose 
should it be given so that the one and a half billion inhabitants 
of these countries will receive the most benefit from it without 
making veritable suckers out of the donor countries? What 
principles should guide those in charge of the technical assist- 
ance program in approving projects to be assisted, in selecting 
and assigning experts, and in organizing and administering the 
program? What should be the responsibility of the leaders 
in the countries that will receive the assistance? How is the 
technical assistance program to be appraised and evaluated from 
time to time in order to avoid the effect of a dole, which all too 
often had been the case in similar undertakings in the past, as, 
for instance, the earlier Indian Service program of the United 
States? 

These are difficult and complicated questions which cannot 
be answered offhand and with any degree of finality. I list be- 
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low a few guiding principles based on a lifetime of experience 
and observation in one of the underdeveloped countries where 
I was born and reared, a year of study and participation in 
developing a fundamental educational program for the Sioux 
Indians in Pine Ridge, South Dakota, and several months of 
observation and study of the conditions and educational needs 
of Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines as an official of UNEsco 
in 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

First, the technical assistance program should start with the 
projects that are already in operation in each country, such as 
those that have been described in this article. It will be unwise 
to lay these projects aside and start new ones. It is better to 
begin with the ones planned locally, because the local experts 
know the problems involved and have some competence to deal 
with them. The psychological effect upon incentive of early suc- 
cess upon a job is obvious. 

Second, as the foreign and local experts come to know each 
other, more comprehensive projects may be planned, with the 
local experts taking part in every phase and stage of the work. 
It will be a mistake for the foreign experts to do most of the 
planning themselves, and to have the local experts merely follow 
the plan as laid out for them, or worse, for the foreign experts 
to do everything. When the foreign experts leave, it is most 
important that they leave behind, not only blueprints and certain 
things accomplished, but men who are competent to execute the 
blueprints and to prepare new ones. For this objective local 
participation in every aspect and stage of the technical assistance 
program is indispensable. 

Third, all the way through the emphasis should be on work 
done, not upon the preparation of long and elaborate reports. 
The human tendency to prepare reports should be subordinated 
to the more important objective of helping the people to help 
themselves. A certain amount of documentation is essential, 
but too much of it will deflect the project to the accumulation 
of unnecessary and cumbersome paper work. 

Fourth, an integrated system of assistance is most effective, 
not bits of help from this and that source. The United Nations 
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and its specialized agencies must act united in working out and 
implementing the technical assistance program, and not separately 
and independently, first, because of the lack of sufficient trained 
men in each country to accompany and work with experts from 
five or six agencies operating independently; second, because 
the experts will do the same things or different phases of the same 
projects; and third, because without such coordination of tech- 
nical assistance from various sources there will be conflicts and 
delays in the work that should be minimized or avoided. The 
technical assistance program affords a far greater opportunity 
for the United Nations and its specialized agencies to work to- 
gether than they had ever had before. Here is a chance for 
them to show that they are united in fact as well as in name. 
Either they will succeed together or fail separately. 

Fifth, it is well to remember that even a perfect plan of as- 
sistance will not go very far without provision being made for 
the training of local personnel to do the implementing and 
further planning. It is most important that demonstration and 
training centers be established from the early stages of the pro- 
gram and that a large number of long-term scholarships and fel- 
lowships be awarded to selected individuals for specialized train- 
ing abroad. 

Sixth, under the category of experts should be included experts 
from countries within the region itself. This arrangement will 
have psychological advantage in demonstrating that local men 
are capable of solving their own problems and that they can 
help themselves and each other. 

Seventh, there is need of constant, systematic, and, as far as 
possible, objective evaluation of policies, objectives, programs, 
and results against goals and purposes set for the projects, and 
against the over-all objective of world peace and security. 
Specific criteria should be set up and valid evidence secured that 
will show progress toward the goals of the technical assistance 
program. Without such evaluation there will be considerable 
‘“‘busywork,”’ some of which may be inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of the program. 
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Finally, it should be possible, through the technical assistance 
program, to show how functional literacy may be taught, not 
merely by mass mechanical methods, such as the “each-one-teach- 
one” technique, but by assisting the learner really to understand 
and be critical of what he reads, and giving him the opportunity 
to apply it to some useful activity by means of which he will 
improve his standards of living, be more competent in his occu- 
pation, and become more useful to society. If literacy is to 
free the more than a billion illiterates in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries from ignorance, poverty, and disease, it must, in the process 
of its acquisition, be related to their reading understandingly, 
earning a higher income, and practicing health habits. This is 
based on the premise that literacy per se may be useless or even 
dangerous unless it leads directly to useful ends. 

In conclusion, it is well to bear in mind always that there is 
much more to better living than more rice, meat, and fish to eat, 
more adequate clothing to wear, better houses to live in, better- 
built bodies, higher percentage of literacy, and more scientific 
and technical knowledge; namely, moral and spiritual values. In 
trying to help the people in the underdeveloped areas to raise 
their standards of material well-being, which is the ultimate 
objective of the technical assistance program, it will be most 
unfortunate if the experts, albeit unknowingly, undermine those 
values in the people whom they may help. It would be far bet- 
ter if these experts not only respect these values but also try to 
take home a part of them to their own people to temper a bit, 
so to speak, the existing individualism and materialism among 
many of them. For certainly there is much to admire in and 
learn from the attitude of selflessness and social service of the 
Burmese and Thai people and of the trait of family unity and 
solidarity which they share with their neighbors, the people of 
the Philippines. While it is undoubtedly true that one cannot 
live without bread, it is equally obvious that one cannot live by 
bread alone. 

The Good Life consists only partly in knowing how to live. 
The other part is knowing and appreciating the values that are 
worth living for. It is most important that one knows how to 
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make a living. It is equally essential that one has a sense of 
direction that gives purpose to one’s activities. Both the know- 
how of the West and the know-why or where of the East are 
necessary ingredients of a lasting peace. It is important for 
the people of the underdeveloped countries to improve their 
health and economic well-being and acquire the means to free 
themselves from ignorance and superstition. It is equally use- 
ful for the peace of the world and for their own peace of mind 
that the people in the economically better-developed countries 
improve their attitudes and emotional balance and free them- 
selves from hatred, prejudice, superiority complex, and similar 
diseases. 

In the nature of things, it is the common people, the illiterates 
and all defenseless civilians—men, women, and children—who 
become the first and last casualties always in time of war, and 
not the members of an upper caste. It is of great moment to 
the security and peace of the world that the common people be 
educated and their living standards raised to such a level that 
they become effective factors in making decisions upon which 
depend their lives and their future. 


Some International Influences upon 
the Philosophy of Education 


By JUNE HYER 


of our world in a geographical sense since the days of 

Columbus, our awareness of a global society is a very 
recent development. Technology has reduced the geographic 
barriers which have separated the cultural and national patterns 
of the past; hence, politically, educationally, economically, and 
socially, we are finding ourselves in greater proximity to different 
cultures and different ideologies than we were to different parts 
of our own nation fifty years ago. This radical change, mechan- 
ically fostered, has removed the “cultural shock absorbers” which 
distance and time previously afforded. Our speed of travel, the 
unlimited scope of radio and television, and the distribution of 
telephone and telegraph facilities have combined to bare the 
remotest region to the public eye of peoples of different and 
often contradicting social patterns. The previous laissez faire 
attitudes toward national appearances abroad have begun to 
reverberate adversely, and nation after nation is becoming sensi- 
tive to the necessity of creating global respect and international 
confidence. The United States, with its historical attitude of 
nonparticipation and international aloofness, is now actively 
concerned to assure the proper interpretation of our societal 
patterns abroad. 

This is a far cry from our previous disregard for the influence 
of our movies, magazines, and citizen indiscretions abroad. 
The Voice of America, Point Four, the Fulbright Act, and the 
Smith-Mundt Act are concrete evidences of the anxiety of the 
government of the United States over the need to educate at 
home and abroad effectively enough to substitute a degree of 
international understanding for the physical shock absorbers 
that three-month oceans, mountain ranges, and primitive means 
of transportation have afforded in the past. These changes, 
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designed to promote international rapport, are inescapably in- 
fluencing and being influenced by our philosophy of education 
both at home and in the areas where we are seeking cultural 
approval. 

Increasing numbers of persons and groups are becoming aware 
of the necessity of continuously analyzing national trends in 
education which may prove to be the source of both national and 
international security and chaos. Consistently, more people 
and more organizations are attempting to restore international 
respect for and genuine criticism of evolving altruistic theories 
by stimulating reasoned action, intellectually speaking, on a 
broader basis than one nationalism. The sobering influence 
of bringing together the thinking of all segments of the globe, 
varying from the most backward to the most progressive areas, 
has opened new ideological vistas and created additional cul- 
tural opportunities and obligations. As the economy of the 
world becomes more concentrated, the potentialities of education 
in converting the peoples of undeveloped regions into productive 
affliated supporters of one or the other of the dominant political 
forces are inevitable. We have numerous primitive or semi- 
primitive groups today competing in a world in which tech- 
nological societies set the pace. Hence, our philosophy of edu- 
cation in modern areas is unable to exclude from its frame of 
reference the conditions, practices, and problems of education 
in primitive areas. Conversely, technology is making it equally 
impossible for primitive societies to exclude the influences of the 
philosophies of education of modern areas. 

The combination of forces and the frustrations resulting from 
insufficient power of other sorts have accentuated the apparent 
limitlessness of human resources. The growing importance of 
the common man in nations all over the world, the increasing 
concern for human dignity, and the historical record of change 
have focused international attention upon the mind of man as 
the most expandable known resource. Consequently, the mind 
of man is the battleground in the struggle for national and 
international power. The importance of attitude, training, and 
education is being emphasized in national and international 
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planning in the form of more functional and more extensive 
education for international understanding, greater demand for 
educational opportunity, and a philosophy of education embody- 
ing the creation of more numerous and varied educational 
services. 

International understanding has taken on new meanings as a 
term during the last decade. The interdependence of the global 
society on all its parts has become sufficiently evident to emphasize 
the impossibility of isolationism and to indicate the absolute 
necessity of rapprochement between each nation and one or more 
other nations if either the weakest or the strongest nation is to 
survive. 

The so-called Cold War, which has resulted from the culmina- 
tion of factors of psychological warfare that have become so 
intensified by our experience with two world wars, has ac- 
celerated the trend by national governments to focus their 
attentions on the thought-conditioners of groups with the same 
astuteness they have previously focused upon the military poten- 
tialities of the enemy. This focus upon the thought-conditioners 
is a two-way process, for strategically it is as significant to con- 
centrate on attitudes at home as it is to concentrate on attitudes 
abroad; moreover, the sensitivity to the interaction of domestic 
and foreign attitudes upon each other has become paramount. 

As the philosophy of education becomes increasingly recog- 
nized as an integral part of the social, economic, and political 
philosophy of each nation, its power of synthesis provides unique 
powers of destruction or construction. Recent examples in 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia illustrate the nth degree of 
societal exploitation by the regimentation of the mind en masse 
through the channels of education, formal or otherwise. In the 
United States of America, we are witnessing the efforts of a 
representative form of government, with great faith in popular 
education, to preserve and develop to higher levels a culture in 
which the worth of the individual and the values inherent in a 
free society will gain increasing respect and fuller acceptance at 
home and throughout the world. 

When we survey the conventional and often antiquated cur- 
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riculum which implements our educational philosophy, it becomes 
imperative that we synthesize our efforts to prepare youth to 
live today, appreciate the past, and challenge the future. Ata 
time when we are in a struggle to win a war of ideologies abroad, 
we continue in some respects to prepare leaders as though we 
were as isolated as ever. For example, in teacher preparation, 
no state emphasizes courses in comparative education, compara- 
tive government, or comparative economics, and instruction in 
these fields is rare indeed. But we hasten to add to our plati- 
tudes the statement that “every teacher must prepare students 
for citizenship and life in a global society.” 

At a time when we are talking profusely about the need for 
the science of human relations to catch up with the world of pure 
science, we often bend to the pressures of more and earlier voca- 
tional training at the expense of literature, history, language, 
and philosophy—areas that should create a sense of belonging 
in a continuous social process. To some degree the current 
interest in general education may modify somewhat the influence 
of these pressures in the curriculum. 

We strive to create in youth the capacity for analytical think- 
ing and a sense of responsibility for his own acts. At the same 
time we tend to divorce ourselves from the records of the 
existence of both of these qualities in mankind in other ages 
and in other national circumstances. We are attempting to 
find our way out of contemporary circumstances with only con- 
temporary wisdom and experience. We are trying to chart our 
national course, academically speaking, without sufficient con- 
sideration for the international current and undertow. Today's 
economic problems could have scarcely become so involved with- 
out a long, intricate period of development involving innumerable 
factors beyond our national borders, and we are publicly realiz- 
ing this only tardily. Academicians are reticent to attack our 
educational problems from the international viewpoint as a 
minimum frame of reference. 

With as much progress as we have recently made in adult 
education, the popular attitude-forming agencies of the radio 
and the press continue to reach more people more effectively 
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than perhaps any other form of education. We are beginning to 
notice the extreme sensitivity that is developing on the part of 
every type of pressure group, from labor groups to religious 
sects, with regard to each educational murmur before it becomes 
atrend. It is crucial that educators understand the impact of 
these unannounced pressure elements which alert themselves to 
each educational tremor to determine its potential worth in the 
furthering of their often independent causes. 

Conditions which produce educational change in one national 
area are becoming increasingly common as the potential sources 
of change in a different national area. ‘Today’s world-wide 
interest in the extension of educational opportunity is clearly 
the product of national conditions governed by more than na- 
tional circumstances. The nature and degree of educational 
opportunity desired will vary, but the demand for opportunities 
is consistent. UNEsco has devoted tremendous energy to the 
collecting of data that will assist in the formulation of the most 
effective educational policies for backward regions. Compulsory 
free secondary education has received legal sanction in Mexico, 
France, England, Egypt, Russia, China, India, and Belgium 
within the last twenty years. With each instance in which edu- 
cation has been called upon to implement government reform or 
change, new ramifications of the role of education in national and 
international affairs are indicated. 

With the increasing numbers and types of contacts with other 
peoples, we are inescapably formulating broader interpreta- 
tions of educational problems. If we are as alert as we pretend 
we are, philosophically speaking, we should derive tremendous 
stimulation from the ways, means, and purposes by and for which 
others educate. Intelligent analysis through the history and 
philosophy of education offers one of our best channels for 
creating sufficient intellectual honesty to enable us to recognize 
the worth of ideas irrespective of national borders. It always 
confuses the “isolated contemporary” when one suggests that 
the basic greatness in educational philosophy for constructive 


social purposes probably appeared in theory prior to the growth 
of nationalism. 
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Following this line of thinking, we find in postwar conditions 
in the Netherlands an interesting example. Under postwar 
pressures of newly influential labor groups and the decline of 
traditional economic patterns, the philosophy of higher education 
in the Netherlands is facing the impact of class struggle. A new 
recognition of the social and economic privilege to be derived 
from the possession of a university degree has led to an expanded 
demand for university training from large groups of people who 
have been historically absent from the university clientele. So 
drastic is the trend that a ninety-man commission began the study 
of its causes in 1946. This commission of Dutch professors 
and representatives from the Ministry of Education is gravely 
concerned over the impact of these societal forces on the ivory 
tower life which has changed slowly since the Middle Ages. 

By 1947 it was evident to the universities of the Netherlands 
that they were faced not only with the problem of educating the 
laboring class in institutions previously operated for the sons 
and daughters of the rich and cultured, but also that the war had 
made a difference in the old students. The leveling of fortunes 
by the war injected occupational urgency into a long-existing 
system of classical education. With dismay, professors re- 
ported a lack of interest in the universities as pillars of knowl- 
edge and openers of the frontiers of research. Students had 
lost years, and they, like our GI’s, were impatient to get that 
degree, not solely for its cultural worth but as a means to a 
social and economic end. The most perturbing factor to the 
observer was that there, in universities deeply rooted in academic 
antiquity, they were meeting a problem with which we have 
lived as it has intensified, and with all of their experience and 
academic precedent they were not solving the problem more 
effectively than we have in our blundering youth. Perhaps we 
have related educational development to national development 
more adequately than is credited. But one reaction that seems 
to be coming from greater numbers as minds and ideas from 
other nations meet is that perhaps we have too much of what 
Europe has too little of, and vice versa. Perhaps they have not 
carried life adjustment far enough as an educational aim, and 
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perhaps we have carried it too far, to the exclusion of sufficient 
classicism, to mellow our objectives and cushion our failures. 

As more people from more parts of the world become conscious 
of education as a source of power, the necessity grows for alert- 
ness on the part of educational philosophers to their responsibility 
in guiding the course of this growing power. According to the 
1946 Yearbook of the United Nations Organization, seventy 
edicts or constitutions which recognize at least limited suffrage 
have appeared since 1900. With the appearance of suffrage 
rights we notice the urge for increased educational opportunity 
emerging either by public demand or governmental requirement. 
The latter suggests an increased confidence in education on the 
part of more governments. But the significance lies in the pur- 
pose for which the governments increase educational oppor- 
tunity. Some of the governments have seized upon education 
as a means of perpetuating themselves through propaganda. 
(Hitler Germany is an example.) Others have sought educa- 
tion as a means of making a bulwark against the exploiters of 
the past by equipping the masses to make functional a constitu- 
tional basis for government won through revolution. (Cardenas 
Mexico is an example.) Other governments have used education 
as an agency of conversion from one type of exploitation to 
another. (Russia from four hundred years of state-centered 
regimentation under a feudalistic absolutism to a newer form 
of state regimentation under an oligarchy is an example.) 

Educational philosophy in practice should mellow and sober 
when evaluated against the world sounding board of ideas and 
practices. Since this sounding board has been an inevitable 
creation of the forced technological internationalism in which we 
find ourselves, perhaps the complex milieu of all current think- 
ing processes and ideas will serve to slow the educational pendu- 
lum that has radically swung to one fragmentary philosophy, 
then another. Perhaps the band-wagon tides will become less 
effective and substantial, and continuous effort will be more 
stimulated by breadth of vision created by a closer proximity of 
cultures, problems, and peoples. 











Education in Connecticut 
By ERNEST O. MELBY and THEODORE D. RICE 


HEN IN JANUARY OF 1949 Governor Chester Bowles — 
\\ ] of Connecticut appointed the Governor’s Fact-Finding 

Commission on Education, he took a step which led to 
a radically different process of educational investigation from 
what has normally been followed in the making of educational 
surveys. His commission was made up entirely of lay personnel: 
the editor of a prominent literary magazine, a leader in parent- 
teacher work, a prominent leader among Catholic women, an 
industrialist, and a labor leader. These five composed the com- 
mission. In the early part of their work they raised many of 
the typical layman’s questions concerning the educational pro- 
gram of the state of Connecticut. The questions were their . 
own or those of other laymen like themselves. They did not 
immediately go to professional people for guidance as to what 
questions to ask. Also, in this early period of study certain 
decisions concerning the character of the inquiry were made 
that had far-reaching effect on its nature and quality. The five 
lay people who composed the commission believed that the 
schools of Connecticut belonged to the people; they believed 
that in the last analysis these schools would be effective if the 
people understood the educational needs of the state and the 
consequent educational program that was required. They, 
therefore, made a courageous decision; they decided to mobilize 
the state to study its own educational needs and efforts. 

A first step in this process was to establish a state advisory 
committee. A wide range of organizations and _ individuals 
shared in the work of the advisory committee. This committee 
was, however, operating at the state level and, moreover, in the 
beginning at least, it operated in an advisory capacity as to over- 
all policies for the inquiry. Had the process stopped there only 
about fifty people in the state would have shared very actively 
in the inquiry. In order to secure as wide a participation as 
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possible the commission organized a program of community 
studies, a staff was selected, and contacts were made with all 
of the 169 communities of the state. No community was re- 
quired to collect data or to organize itself to participate in the 
study. Community leaders were informed about the appoint- 
ment of the commission and the general character of its work 
and were invited to participate. They were informed that 
staff members from the commission office would try to visit the 
communities as early as possible and advise on possible organi- 
zation procedures in the event that the community people them- 
selves desired to perfect an organization. 

Eighty-five communities volunteered under these circumstances 
to take steps to organize in an effort to study their educational 
problems and give support to better educational programs. It 
is not within the province of this brief statement to describe in 
detail the activities carried on in these eighty-five communities. 
There is now available a publication, ‘‘Do Citizens and Educa- 
tion Mix?’’* which gives a report of the activities of these com- 
munity study groups. There are, however, some things that 
stand out clearly as the result of their activities. Perhaps most 
important of all is the extent to which the communities have 
discovered their own resources for education. No one could 
visit the meetings held in the different communities without 
realizing how rich these resources are. The state of Connecticut, 
perhaps, has even greater resources for education than some of 
the other states in the Union, for, in addition to its own more 
or less self-contained life, many of the communities are suburban 
to the New York, Providence, and Boston metropolitan areas, 
and a large number of the most talented members of these 
metropolitan areas live in Connecticut. Their creative talents 
are available to the state and need only to be mobilized in order 
that the state shall enjoy their civic effectiveness. 

The community studies also throw light on the insight of our 
best civic leaders into the educational problems of our day. In 

*Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission, “Do Citizens and Education Mix?” 


The Connecticut Report; Community Studies (Hartford, Conn.: The Commission, 
410 State Capitol, 1950), 159 pp., 50¢. 
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one revealing study an effort was made to sample the thinking 
of the lay people and compare this thinking with that of the 
teachers in the schools. It was interesting to discover that the 
lay people tended to hold educational viewpoints which corre- 
sponded with those of the most forward-looking teachers. This 
seems to indicate that lay people are fully as forward-looking 
in their educational views as the teaching profession as a whole 
and perhaps even somewhat in advance of the average of the 
professional groups. It may well be that teachers and educators 
are not as far in the forefront of educational progress as the 
communities in some instances would like to have them be. In 
any case these studies indicate that communities in which teachers 
and citizens work together on matters of educational policy are 
likely to have educational programs which are more indigenous 
and better understood than would be the case were the educa- 
tional program derived solely by professional backing and origin. 

A second aspect of the Connecticut studies was a series of 
professional inquiries in various areas and levels of education. 
The writers of this article were consultants to the Governor’s 
Fact-Finding Commission. As such, they drew upon the staff 
of the School of Education of New York University and other 
professional experts for specialized leadership in the various 
areas. The studies in the various professional areas could have 
been carried out by the staff members of the School of Education 
and other professional personnel from outside the state of Con- 
necticut. It was our feeling, however, that in this case we would 
probably drift back into the traditional survey procedure rather 
than contribute to some modification of it. Several conferences 
with the Fact-Finding Commission members assured us that the 
commission was anxious to mobilize the citizens of Connecticut 
and the educational profession of the state for the study of the 
state’s educational system. Together with the members of the 
commission we were convinced that we could effect the most 
thoroughgoing mobilization only if both lay and professional 
people in the state participated actively in the making of the 
studies. Accordingly, the professional staff members from the 
School of Education at New York University, together with 
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other professional leaders who participated, undertook to serve 
only as consultants. The actual work of making the studies 
was done by Connecticut people, lay and professional, in close 
cooperation with one or more of the consulting staff. 

Examples of the shared responsibility for the making of the 
studies may be seen by noting the sponsorship and cooperation 
of organizations and groups as the studies developed. In 
making the study on ‘Some Economic and Social Factors Related 
to Education in Connecticut,” the professional consultant utilized 
resources in the various state offices, the University of Connecti- 
cut, and Yale University, and, in addition, checked his data and 
interpretations with sociologists and economists in Connecticut 
institutions. The report on “Childhood Education in Connecti- 
cut” is the result of the work of the consultant with a childhood 
education committee representing citizen groups (lay and pro- 
fessional), education associations, teacher-training institutions, 
and the State Department of Education. From their planning 
a number of special studies were undertaken by such groups as 
the Connecticut Association for Childhood Education which 
studied “The Total Living and Learning Conditions of Children 
in the State of Connecticut”; the Connecticut Association for 
Public School Superintendents, ‘School Building Needs in Con- 
necticut”; and the Connecticut Elementary School Principals 
Association, ‘Practical Democracy in Education.”” The Con- 
necticut branch of Delta Kappa Gamma and the Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation also contributed 
studies in this area, as did a number of persons in special sub- 
committees of the over-all group of the childhood education 
committee. 

The studies of adult education and higher education were also 
conducted with the counsel and cooperation of an advisory group 
of persons representing institutions and adult education agencies, 
both formal and informal. The higher education report was 
based upon data both from institutions and business and industry, 
and was further checked in conference with representatives of 
these groups. The report on the informal or general adult 
education studies was based upon extensive field work by one 
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of the consulting staff in communities, and by advisement with 


those responsible for adult educational programs in citizen groups, 
labor, and churches, as well as in schools and colleges. 

The reports on “Financing Public Education” and on “Or. 
ganization and Administration in Public School Districts” were 


drawn up after much careful study of data provided by the State | 


Department of Education and after a series of meetings with 
representative superintendents and with an advisory committee 


made up of representatives of organizations in the state, such 


as the School Boards Association, the Association for Public 
School Superintendents, the League of Women Voters, the Public 
Expenditures Council, the University of Connecticut, and other 
groups and institutions. 

The report on “Teacher Preparation and Personnel” includes 
twelve studies conducted under the direction of the State Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education. This committee included repre- 
sentatives from the State Department and the State Board of 
Education, the teachers colleges, the University of Connecticut, 
the private institutions preparing teachers, the School Boards 
Association, the Council of Church Women, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the Connecticut Federation of Teachers, the PTA of 
Connecticut, the Connecticut Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, the Connecticut Education Association, and other organi- 
zations. A similar advisory group worked with the consultant 
on youth education in Connecticut. Some of the representatives 
in this group were, in addition to such agencies and institutions 
as those listed above, the State Association of Deans, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the League of Women Voters, 
the Diocesan Parochial School, the State Employment Service, 
the Vocational Guidance Association, and Associations of Social 
Studies, English, Music, Business, and Industrial Arts Teachers. 

The areas for which the professional consultants were re- 
sponsible, with the cooperation of citizen and professional 
groups, were: social and economic factors relative to education 
in Connecticut, childhood education, youth education, higher 
and adult education, teacher education, school district organiza- 
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ith ' tion and administration, state school finance and administration, 
and state educational organization. The scope of the studies 
in the foregoing areas was determined by analysis of problems 
Dr. | raised in hearings which the commission had held in months 
preceding the work of the consultants and also by analysis of 
the problems and needs brought out by the advisory bodies 


at i F i 

“es which worked with the consultants on the studies. The findings 
ith : : 

= were reported through these advisory bodies and then to the 


“a commission. — The consultants, of course, were responsible to 
the commission for recommendations made to it. The reports 
were written for the commission and became its property. How- 
ever, in so many cases the special studies were made by interested 
agencies that, in effect, recommendations and findings were al- 

| ready being studied and acted upon when the reports were 
formally submitted to the commission. By these means literally 


“i thousands of people in Connecticut have shared in the work 
of | initiated by the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission. 
~ Even after the reports from the community study groups and 
i. the professional consultants had been submitted, the commission 
. followed the procedure of using lay and professional consulta- 
a , tion. During the fall of 1950 four open hearings were held, at 
i. which time the commission submitted findings for public con- 
“4 sideration. These hearings were on the following topics: ‘‘Ele- 
ut mentary and Secondary Curriculum’ (September 22, Hart- 
a ford) ; “Teacher Preparation and Personnel” (October 13, Yale 
oa University, New Haven) ; ‘Higher and Adult Education” (No- 
* | vember 17, Hartford); “Administration and Organization” 


h (St. Thomas’ Seminary, Bloomfield). 

e ; od ; 
Insofar as possible the commission sought to make the entire 

study one which was integral with the life, work, and interests 

of the people of Connecticut. Throughout the investigation the 


: } commission and its consultants had the finest kind of cooperation 
» from all lay and professional groups involved. The State De- 
a partment of Education made available its entire resources and 
” showed itself at all times willing to subject its programs to the 
- most careful scrutiny, and the commissioner and his entire staff 
| exhibited the highest level of professional attitude and open- 
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mindedness. The same spirit was shown by the heads of the 
institutions of higher learning, the superintendents of schools, 
and the members of various controlling boards. 

The Fact-Finding Commission itself was unique in a number 
of respects. The members gave their time freely to what seemed 
to be an innumerable number of meetings, many of which were 
conducted in the more distant parts of the state and at hours 
and times which involved a great deal of travel and inconvenience 
for the members. All of the members of the commission gave 
careful study to the various problems. They took their assign. 
ments very seriously, and the consultants can testify that at the 
present moment these five citizens are among the best-informed 
people in the state with regard to educational problems. 

The reader will probably want to know what were the major 


findings of the study and the major recommendations with regard © 


to change. The publication cited in this article carries some 
of the recommendations. A fuller report is forthcoming from 
the commission. In this connection it should be remembered 
that in this survey we were seeking to avoid the tone of many 
traditional studies in which outsiders declare themselves about 
the various qualities of the school system. Both the commission 
and the consultants felt that the real meaning of the study would 
become apparent as the citizens and the teachers themselves 
studied their problems and modified their procedures in line 
with the result of their studies. The hope was to mobilize 
resources at every level and to leave them in more effective action 
for education. It is, therefore, the activities of Connecticut's 
teachers and lay people in the years to come that will provide 
the best indication of the effectiveness of the program initiated 
and carried forward by the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission. 

The outstanding impression received by the consultants in 
the course of the study was the magnitude of the problem of 
mobilizing and integrating the vast and varied educational re- 
sources of this and other states in the period in which we are 
now living. Connecticut’s educational resources are outstanding. 
Her State Department of Education is, without doubt, one of 
the best in the nation. At every educational level there are 
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teachers and administrators of competent and exceptional dedi- 
cation. Both the private and state-supported institutions of 
higher learning are in process of development and have programs 
of great promise. Yet the task of welding these vast and varied 
resources into a program of education for all children, youth, 
and adults in the state as a whole largely remains to be done. 
Generally speaking, in America, while we recognize that educa- 
tion is a continuous process when we are dealing with distinctly 
psychological matters, we have not as yet translated this concep- 
tion into reality in the organization and administration of edu- 
cation. The result is that institutions and agencies see them- 
selves largely as having independent functions with more or less 
well-defined areas of activity. The consultants believe that one 
of the most important developments of the next few decades in 
American education will be a wider recognition of the interde- 
pendence of educational institutions and agencies and the vital 
importance of building community, state, regional, and national 
programs of education in which the various institutions, agencies, 
and resources are mobilized and integrated and thereby made 
many times as effective as they would when operating in an 
isolated fashion. 

The urgent educational needs of our times cannot be met by 
schools and educational institutions alone. They can be met 
only through a complete mobilization of our total resources for 
education, including the many voluntary organizations which 
have grown in America as nowhere else in the world. Voluntary 
organization and effort are the genius of American society. We 
have yet to mobilize this genius for education. The activities 
of the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission on Education in 
Connecticut are, we hope, examples of the type of mobilization 
which must be brought about if education is to measure up to its 
current responsibilities. 








Education of Teachers for the 
Elementary Schools of Norway’ 


By NELS MINNE 


mentary school. All children between the ages of seven 

and fourteen are required to enroll in this program. Here 
are taught the basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, as 
well as the other subjects which have been added to the cur. 
riculum as the school program has expanded in scope. 


Fo enters IN NORWAY is founded upon the seven-year ele. 


— ae ee) ee a Oe 


It is generally stated that the elementary school originated ' 


in 1739 when by royal decree it was directed that all children 
be taught Christian knowledge, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The first schools were parish schools affiliated with the local 
churches, but where this arrangement was not possible teachers 
traveled about and held classes at rural homes. The period 
of compulsory education has gradually been extended and the 
schools which pupils attend after they have reached the age 
of fourteen have increased in number and broadened in type 
of preparation. However, it is in the elementary school that 
the foundation for the education of all Norwegian people is 
to be found. 

Currently the elementary school provides instruction in 
Christian knowledge, Norwegian language (“new’’ Norwegian 
in rural districts) , community relations, history and social studies, 
geography, natural science and health, arithmetic, writing, art, 
singing or music, handwork, physical education, elective English 
in the last two years. 

The foregoing educational program is the same for boys as 


* Material for this article was gathered during a period of study in Norway on 
a grant for research under Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act. The 
writer expresses his appreciation to the United States Department of State, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, and the United States Educational Foundation in Norway for the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the grant to make the study, a part of which is reviewed here. 
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for girls except that, for the latter, instruction in household 
arts is given in the last two years. The instructional plan set 
up by the Department of Education (Kirke or Undervisings- 
departmentet) assigns the hours per week to be devoted to the 
various subjects. Hours of instruction per week vary from 
eighteen in the first grade to thirty-three in the seventh. School 
is usually in session five and one-half days weekly, but because 
of space and teacher shortage, children in some places attend 
school every other day. This is also the case in some country 
districts where land or water transportation of pupils may take 
several hours daily. Class size is limited to thirty and boys 
and girls are in the same classroom; but where numbers permit, 
boys and girls are segregated for all instruction. 

While in the cities there is usually one grade per teacher, 
this is not the case in rural areas. The prevailing type of school 
is one in which lower-division children, ages seven to ten, attend 
three days per week while the upper-division children, ages ten 
to fourteen, are in school on the other days. This school type 
is said to comprise about 40 percent of the elementary schools 
in the country. The school law, amplified by departmental 
regulations, provides for hours of instruction per week as well 
as the length of the school year. 

Though Norway has a state church (Evangelical Lutheran), 
pupils not belonging to that church may be wholly or partly 
exempted from instruction in Christian knowledge. Teachers 
may be engaged who do not belong to the state church, except 
for the provision that those who teach Christian knowledge 
must be members of the state church. 

At the end of the seventh year or grade pupils take final 
written examinations in Norwegian, arithmetic, and English, 
if the last-mentioned has been elected. Each examination takes 
one day. Oral examinations are given in three subjects, each 
lasting an hour. Pupils are given testimonials showing grades 
earned in various subjects as well as grades for “order and 
discipline.” 

Support from the national government for the schools is 
considerable. It pays for new buildings, provides for trans- 
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portation and lodging of children away from home to attend 
school. It is reported that the government pays for teachers’ 
salaries and instructional materials in an amount up to 80 per. 
cent for the poorer districts, 50 percent for towns, and up to 
30 percent for cities. 

Teachers for the elementary schools (folkeskolene) are pre- 
pared in ten teacher-training institutions currently operating. 
The demand for these teachers exceeds the supply. The De. 


partment of Education has reported that there are about one » 


thousand teachers who do not possess the full prescribed train. 
ing. Since there are 11,434 teachers serving the elementary 
schools, the substandard group is only 8.7 percent of the total. 
It is also interesting to note that of the total teachers in ele. 
mentary schools, 55 percent are men. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
The teachers colleges (Jaererskolene) of Norway currently 
operating are located at Oslo, Oslo (Sagene) Training Classes, 
Kristiansand S$, Hamar, Elverum, Stord, Volda, Nesna, Lev- 
anger, Tromso. Geographically, they are distributed from 
the southernmost tip almost to North Cape. Historically, 


training institutions for teachers date to 1749 when Bishop — 


Erik Pontoppidan set up at Bergen a six months’ training course 
for teachers in the country schools. Stress was placed on 
arithmetic, writing, drill in questions and answers for religious 
instruction. The first public teacher-training institution was 
opened in 1826 in Trondheim as the Finmark School Seminary. 
There were developed late in the nineteenth century a number 
of teacher seminaries generally associated with the bishoprics. 
Of special significance in the development of teacher education 
was the royal resolution of 1869 resulting from a joint recom- 
mendation of the ministry of the church and the seminary prin- 
cipals. It set up objectives, instructional planning, and teacher 
examination procedure. An unfortunate discrimination de- 
veloped in setting up teacher examinations with a lower standard 
for teachers of small schools in the country and a higher standard 
for those to be placed in city elementary schools. But the public 
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seminaries were opened to women, and there was established 
an examination commission of three people, to pass upon the 
fitness of the graduates, and at least one of these three was to 
be an elementary school teacher. In 1902 the name “seminary” 
was changed to “teacher school” (laereskole). The two kinds 
of teacher examinations were abolished and the examination 
was made the “final” from the school. Faculty personnel were 
placed on an equal footing with teachers in the so-called higher 
schools. It is noteworthy that as early as 1869 the importance 
of practice teaching was recognized in the provision that each 
seminary should have a practice school attached to it. This 
goal has not yet been realized at all of the teachers colleges in 
Norway. 

At present the teachers colleges are governed by the 1938 
law and the regulations of the Church and Education Depart- 
ment established in 1939. The goal of subject-matter mastery 
plays a dominant role in the whole program of teacher education. 

“Professional education” as a subject (pedagogy) has long 
been recognized, but its role has not been expanded in relation 
to its importance in teacher preparation. Subject-matter divi- 
sions, rather than integrated studies, have been accorded the 
highest priority. Regulations prescribe in considerable detail 
both subject matter and mode of instruction. 


ADMISSION TO THE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Applicants for admission to the teachers colleges must name 
the curriculum for which they are applying. Those who wish 
to enroll in the four-year curriculum must apply before May 31, 
sending an application form, baptismal certificate, testimonial 
as to educational progress, testimonial as to prior education, 
other credentials, and health statement. Those who are notified 
appear at the respective colleges the latter half of August for 
examinations conducted by the faculty. Applicants must have 
completed a modern school (realskole) or a rural gymnasium 
(secondary school) course. Examinations occupying three days 
are given in written Norwegian and in mathematics; oral ex- 
aminations are specified for Christian knowledge, reading of 
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two Norwegian languages or dialects, history, geography, and 
other subjects. Voice and musical ear are tested. 

Those who seek admission to the two-year curriculum must 
have satisfactory grades from a secondary school or gymnasium, 
Special weight is given to prior training at the university, the 
gymnasium school, the art school, music training and competency 
examinations, and teaching service. All prior schooling must 
be verified by records. The number seeking admission to the 
two-year curriculum was about five times the number admitted 
to all of the teachers colleges in 1949. The number applying 


to the four-year curriculum was about three times the number 
admitted. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN 


The law and regulations specify the number of courses and ' 


the hours per week to be devoted to each. The only elective 
in the two-year curriculum is a housekeeping course for women. 
The following is the list of subjects: Christian knowledge, Nor- 
wegian, English, sociology, natural science, arithmetic, pedagogy, 
practice teaching, singing, music, art, writing, handwork, physi- 
cal education, gardening (spring activity taken from science 
time), library (afternoons), housekeeping (elective). Regu- 
lations give in considerable detail the goals for instruction, 
subject-matter outlines, and the guiding principles for the teacher. 
Emphasis is placed upon the direct method as it is to be em- 
ployed in the elementary school. The student will spend thirty- 
five to forty hours in classroom and library per week. Classes 
meet six days of the week and are forty-five minutes in length. 

In the field of “practical teaching duty” or student teaching 
the Norwegian colleges encounter special problems. These cen- 
ter about the dichotomy between theory and practice arising 
from the situations under which colleges must by force of cir 
cumstances operate. A typical practice teaching arrangement 
in seven of the ten colleges is to send students into the commu- 
nity or nearby schools for their practice teaching. Supervision 
is by experienced teachers with an interest in the work but with- 
out special training for it. They may be designated by the local 
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school authority, sometimes on the advice of the college rector 
but not necessarily so. Schools utilized commonly have one 
grade per room. Students are assigned in groups up to eight 
to a single teacher for observation, instruction in methods, prac- 
tice teaching, and critique. In addition, certain of the colleges 
provide for part of the practice teaching the last year, in a rural 
school where there are two or more grades to a room. This 
kind of practice teaching is highly desirable since it closely 
parallels a practical situation in Norway’s schools. 

In three of the colleges there is a practice or laboratory school 
maintained in conjunction with the college. It has long been 
felt as a need in each of the colleges, but practical considerations 
of space, personnel, and finances have prevented the establish- 
ment generally throughout the country of such schools in the 
colleges. Grades for practice teaching are assigned by practice- 
teaching supervisors and are not subject to examination at the 
end of the curriculum. In some cases practice teaching is as- 
signed on a rotating basis so that a student group will be with 
one supervisor for a three-month period at one grade level 
before moving on to another practice-teaching supervisor. 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The practice of giving final examinations is well established 
by law and by tradition. Before March 15 the college sends 
to the teachers college council, a body advisory to the Church 
and Education Department, a list of those who are to be tested. 
This teachers college council sets up the examination questions 
and the procedure. Sealed copies of test questions are sent to 
each college. Papers for the written examination bear only a 
key number and not the name of the student or the college. 
Three censors named by the council pass on each answer to the 
written test. Four-year graduates are given written examina- 
tions in (1) pedagogy and (2) Norwegian essay in the language 
not used for test 1, and (3) mathematics, geometry, and draw- 
ing. For the two-year curriculum graduates tests 1 and 2 are the 
same, plus two assignments in English for those who are to 
graduate from that curriculum. Five hours are allowed for 
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each subject. Examination papers are graded by the censors, 
and the council sends results back to the colleges. Oral and 
progress examinations are also given at each college. A gen- 
eral rule followed is that an examiner or censor shall be assigned 
to duty with students who have not been in his classes. The 
results of the examination are entered on the ‘testimonial form,” 
which becomes the certificate to teach as well as the diploma 
of the school. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 

In order to increase teacher supply in the schools, the teachers 
college council has been carrying on a summer session program 
at certain of the teachers colleges. Instruction is of six weeks’ 
duration and will admit artium (gymnasium) graduates who 
have a good academic record. Graduates must be at least 
twenty years old. The course of instruction includes psychology, 
education, and practical orientation to school work. Practice 
teaching with children is provided when possible. Those who 
finish the course are pledged to teach for at least one year. On 
completion of the year’s teaching, these people are given prefer- 
ential consideration for admission to regular teachers colleges. 


PLANT, FACILITIES, AND EQUIPMENT 


The physical plants of the teachers colleges show a wide 
spread in regard to age and condition. The newer buildings like 
that in Elverum, built in 1923, and Levanger are in good gen- 
eral condition, being of masonry and frame construction. The 
building of the Oslo school, constructed in 1932 when the school 
was under private auspices, is like many others—small for the 
present enrollment and lacking in certain facilities. A new 
building is currently under construction at Tromso to replace 
an old wooden structure being used there at present. Older 
buildings lack central heating, and certain of the newer struc- 
tures require extension and improvement of plumbing. Physical 
education facilities for dressing and shower rooms are being 
modified and improved. Departmental plans for structures ap- 
pear to be that the Tromsé school is now to be completed, fol- 
lowed by new construction at Kristiansand S$. Thereafter, the 
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question is to be taken up regarding either new buildings at 
Stord or a change of location of this west-coast school to another 
city with better travel connections. Existing structures are kept 
in a commendable state of cleanliness and general repair, con- 
sidering the age of the buildings. The use of windows to pro- 
vide ventilation in the classroom is common, for forced air ducts 
and fan systems have not been generally installed. Artificial 
lighting is also a problem, especially in winter months. Improve- 
ment of lighting to provide higher intensity levels has been 
planned but could not be completed because of the supply short- 
age following the war. As far as the curriculum requires, 
laboratories for instruction in biological and physical sciences 
are provided, and the equipment is probably adequate for the 
work done. In some cases facilities and equipment are excel- 
lent. Workshops for the fine and manual arts are usually less 
adequate, but many shops show the effective use of facilities at 
hand and good adaptation of available material. 

Library space and books are inadequate in almost all cases. 
Roughly comparing the institutions with regard to volumes per 
student will show Nesna and Stord ranking high, with Oslo and 
Kristiansand S ranking low in this respect. While there is no 
exact measure of an adequate library, it can be said that seven 
or eight volumes per student is hardly adequate as the available 
reading material. Some schools have as many as fifty-seven 
volumes per student in the library, and the median number is 
thirty-eight. There is also considerable variation in the annual 
expenditure per student for library books. The general plan 
is to have a reading-study room in connection with the collec- 
tion of books so the students have free access to the shelves. 
Regular librarian service is not common, for the responsibility 
for the library is carried by one of the classroom teachers. 
While some schools have good tables and chairs, with adequate 
lighting, others have only benches and long tables in a room which 
is poorly lighted in the early morning and late afternoon. 

Another serious problem with respect to physical plant is the 
housing of students. Quite generally students are accommo- 
dated in private homes in the community, though a few of the 
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schools have accommodations for a small number of students in 


a college-operated dormitory. It is fairly common to provide ° 


at least a noonday (middag) meal which the student may eat 
on the campus. Meal prices and charges for accommodations, 
when made by the college, are generally kept as low as possible. 

The whole matter of physical plant for the teachers colleges 


is related to the financial resources of the country. Any im. , 


provement to be made has been placed on a relative priority, as 
compared with other urgent needs for state buildings. The 
question of how many colleges are to be maintained and to what 
extent they shall be built up is one which has been discussed, but 
apparently no decision has been reached in official circles. While 


the tradition has been to maintain a number of widely scattered | 


small institutions with low enrollment, the question of creating 
fewer colleges with better plant and equipment and accommo. 
dating larger numbers of students will come up for decision in 
years ahead. 


SUMMARY 


The admission policy of the teachers colleges is set up by the » 


Church and Education Department and specifies the number that 
may be admitted by any college. In the last year only 1,824 
students were in attendance at all of the ten schools. It is quite 
apparent that it is difficult to gain admission to the teacher 


schools. Student groups give an impression of serious purpose | 


and over-all high quality. As noted, however, examinations and 
admission are based upon prior school achievement records as 
well as the record made in the admission tests. Standardized 
intelligence examinations or achievement tests, or personality- 
type tests, are not employed. The question may well be raised 


as to whether or not the admission procedures practices are well | 


conceived, in the light of modern advances in testing techniques. 
It must be observed, however, that there is selected a high type 
of student, looking upon the teaching service as a calling anda 
responsibility rather than a mere routine job. Even a brief 


review of the instructional plan conveys the impression that | 


specifications are detailed and exacting. A glance back through 
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the history of teacher-training development will serve to explain 
such regulations as may have evolved. In early years, teacher 
education was partly church-controlled and partly a private 
enterprise. Regulations were set down so as to ensure thorough 
instruction. Regulations now in effect are such that neither 
teacher nor students can be in doubt as to what will be required 
in the course, and they can measure progress in relation to goals 
set forth. Such a point of view will find strong support among 
any group of teachers in higher education. 

However, every experienced teacher knows that it is possible 
to overdo in the matter of setting up exact requirements, multiple 
goals, to such an extent that life and vitality in the teaching can- 
not be sustained. The result is a student bewildered or dis- 
couraged by the rigor of the standards he must meet. Teacher 
examinations have also been evolving in a manner similar to the 
instructional plan. It may be argued that subject-matter mas- 
tery, broad comprehension, ability to write and speak in good 
form are worthy goals to be achieved. It can also be pointed 
out that the use of unbiased censors and independent examination 
procedures will be such as to motivate both students and teachers 
in a special way. Uniform standards are also maintained by 
this practice. On the negative side, the examination procedures 
will place great emphasis on textbook knowledge, memory work, 
and may result in great pressure upon the individual student. It 
is also to be questioned whether or not the grades earned ought 
to be made the testimonial of the student as he goes from the 
college into his active work. High grades on the final examina- 
tions may give the student undue confidence, while the low- 
ranking student may suffer from lack of confidence as he begins 
his work. The beginning teacher needs more than anything 
else to appreciate that it is on-the-job growth which will deter- 
mine his ultimate teaching success and not the grades which 
appear on his testimonial. 

Any survey of a teacher education program must naturally 
cover a wide range of institutional and governmental activities. 
Those who are associated with formal higher education may be 
prone to look at imposing buildings, classroom and library space 
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as well as to facilities for instruction. However, many of the 
essential educational activities are more difficult to see and 
evaluate, especially for one who has not grown up in the par. 
ticular educational system and who may not fully appreciate the 
educational philosophy or the objectives of the program. If 
education is a process through which behavior is changed and 


directed along certain channels, then the criterion of a good — 


teacher education program will be the effectiveness with which 
the student has been prepared for his service as a teacher in the 
elementary schools. Tangible evidence that the teacher educa- 
tion program is serving effectively can be found in the ethical 
character, sincerity, conscientiousness, and broad competence of 
the teacher in the elementary schools of Norway. 


XU 


The Emergency Training Scheme for 
Teachers in England 
By ALFRED T. HILL 


" XCITING BUT DANGEROUS!” Those were the words used 
k by Mr. S. H. Wood of the Ministry of Education to 

describe the Emergency Training Scheme for Teachers 
in England when he visited New York in the spring of 1947. 
When a great nation in the midst of a life-and-death struggle 
for existence has the foresight to recognize an approaching peace- 
time crisis, the patience to think about it, the courage to plan for 
it, and the power to back her ideal with action—that’s news! 
To meet the postwar need for additional teachers, England 
supplemented her customary two-year teacher education program 
by an emergency scheme for putting candidates over the age of 
twenty-one through a one-year course without formal examina- 
tion, completely financed by the government. 

Who was responsible for this bold and imaginative idea? 
What were the elements which created the emergency? What 
was the pattern of the plan? How well did it succeed in the 
eyes of the trainees who went through the course and in the eyes 
of the headmasters who received the emergency-trained teachers 
into their schools? Were there any lessons to be learned from 
this experiment for meeting teacher shortages in England or in 
other countries? Were there any lessons for teacher education 
under normal circumstances? 

First of all, who was the father of the Emergency Training 
Scheme? It was Mr. S. H. Wood, the head of the Training 
Division of the Ministry of Education from 1938 to 1945. 
And how did he get the idea? From the great number of let- 
ters he received during the war from men and women who ex- 
pressed a desire not to return to their former prewar jobs as 
artists, architects, advertising agents, bookkeepers, bus drivers, 
carpenters, clerks, engineers, farmers, hairdressers, insurance 
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agents, journalists, librarians, musicians, nursemaids, mechanics, 
policemen, reporters, sailors, taxi drivers, telephone operators, 
and even a few teachers. It seemed clear to Mr. Wood that he 
was about to witness a postwar wave of idealism, a reaction to 
the materialism and destruction of war, and an intense desire 
on the part of a large number of people to have done with the 
business of dealing with figures and things and to throw their 
energies into the creative work of dealing with people and ideas, 
In a speech delivered to the Association of Directors and Secre- 
taries of Education on July 16, 1943, Mr. Wood outlined some 
of the main features of the plan which was subsequently adopted 
by the Ministry of Education and put into effect in the spring 
of 1944. 

He said in part: 

It is sufficient for my purpose to express two convictions which singly or 
especially taken together provide a sufficient headache for anyone— 

a) that, as a short-range programme, we cannot afford to let slip through 
the net anyone who at the end of the war expresses a desire to become a 
teacher and appears on interview fit to be accepted for training, and 

6) that, as a long-range programme, we shall need and shall have to 
work hard to secure, at least 50,000 more teachers than were at work in the 
schools in 1938. 

Having identified four other possible sources of recruitment 
as being totally inadequate to the expected demand, Mr. Wood 
played his hunch about those being demobilized from the armed 
forces. 


. . . Men and women from the Forces and elsewhere who on demobiliza- 
tion, or equivalent release from their war-time jobs, turn their minds, or 
would with encouragement turn their minds, to teaching and be willing, 
if facilities and financial aid were readily available, to undertake the 
necessary training. 

He proposed to have ready on demobilization “‘facilities and 
financial aid necessary for immediate training of those judged fit 
for it and so avoid delay and the disillusionment which delay 
always engenders.” He called particularly for a program which 
would allow for mature reflection about the problems of educa- 
tion, not just a lot of meaningless busywork. He proposed “a 
course of a year’s duration involving apprenticeship periods in 
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the schools, not just in any schools, but in schools especially 
selected for the purpose and for tutorial instruction adapted to 
the needs of the individual and opportunities for visits of obser- 
vation, private reading, and other leisurely personal pursuits.” 

The emergency itself was the mother of the scheme. While 
the war was still at its height, educational leaders realized that 
England would be faced with a postwar shortage of somewhere 
between 50,000 and 100,000 teachers out of an anticipated total 
of 250,000, a rising birth rate, and a war-damaged and badly 
outmoded plant and facilities. To these “natural” causes of the 
emergency the Education Act of 1944 added an increase in the 
school-leaving age, which meant the need for more teachers; the 
provision of nursery schools down to the age of two—more 
teachers; the addition of “county colleges” for part-time “further 
education”’ up to the age of eighteen—still more teachers; and a 
reduction in the size of classes. In other words, this was partly 
a man-made emergency as well as one brought about “by circum- 
stances beyond our control.” But it was not made all at once, 
nor was it an isolated phenomenon in the general social scene. 
In fact, there had been a hue and cry for more and better edu- 
cation for several years, as evidenced by the following excerpt 
from A Landmark in English Education by H. C. Dent, editor 
of the Times Educational Supplement, written in 1943. 


For three years now there has been a widespread and increasingly insistent 
demand for radical reform of our educational system. It has come, not 
from educationists and teachers alone, but from all sections of the com- 
munity. And its dominant notes have been everywhere the same: equality 
of opportunity, more and better education. 

For two years the President of the Board of Education (now the Min- 
ister of Education) has been consulting and negotiating with all the 
interests concerned. Political parties, local authorities, religious denomi- 
nations, teachers’ and administrators’ associations, professional, industrial, 
and commercial bodies, voluntary societies, and individuals alike have 
bombarded him with reports and memoranda setting forth their ideas on 
the post-war reform of education, have organized meetings, led deputations, 
and sought interviews, striving by every means to impress their views upon 
him, and through him upon the Government. 


The student of the Emergency Training Scheme will discover 
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that Circular 1652 of His Majesty’s Stationery Office entitled 
The Emergency Recruitment and Training of Teachers, issued 
on May 15, 1944, as the initial official document launching the 
scheme, was preceded by the White Paper on Educational Recon. 
struction in the summer of 1943, appeared simultaneously with 
the McNair Report on Teachers and Youth Leaders, and was 
followed four months later by the enactment of the Education 
Act of 1944. These four documents taken as a group reflect 
clearly a general burgeoning of educational reform upwards, 
downwards, and sidewise—bursting all traditions. 

And it must be remembered that the teacher shortage itself 
was all part and parcel of the postwar scene—rationed food, 
rationed clothing, rationed gasoline, and government control of 
housing, transportation, and medical service. In other words, 
one must view the Emergency Training Scheme against a back- 
ground of general educational reform and in a context of al- 
most universal shortage: With these thoughts in mind it is 
possible to understand what was done, why it was attempted, 
and how well it succeeded. 

The main features of the plan were a one-year course financed 
entirely at government expense, open to all candidates over 
twenty-one years of age upon demobilization from the armed 
forces, conducted without formal external examinations, leading 
to the status of “qualified teacher,” and followed by a two-year 
probationary or part-time study period in the schools. The scope 
and significance of this national experiment are indicated by the 
fact that it was planned for a six-year period, was operated 
through fifty-five brand-new separate training colleges, produced 
about 50,000 teachers drawn from all sorts of prewar back- 
grounds (but mostly nonacademic), and was manned by an in- 
structional and administrative staff of about 1,200 persons drawn 
directly from the nation’s classrooms on a leave of absence. Any 
student of education can see at a glance that this was “exciting but 
dangerous’’—exciting because it meant that thousands of people 
were about to be staked to a new start in life after the war, ex- 
citing because no one knew whether or not enough candidates 
would answer the call or what kind of people they would be or 
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whether they could be trained in one year; and dangerous be- 
cause it was feared that the results would be a dilution of the 
academic standards of the schools, because there was the risk 
that the newcomers would bring with them so many unheard-of 
ideas that they would upset the traditional pattern of education 
instead of fitting into it, because there was the risk that instruc- 
tors drawn from actual secondary school classrooms would be 
unable to cope with the problems of teacher preparation at a 
mature level under great pressure, because such a free hand was 
given to the government as to constitute a real threat to the 
sacred tradition of complete freedom and autonomy on the part 
of the individual colleges. 

How did it work out? It met the emergency. The scheme 
started off with a pilot course conducted for twenty-eight students 
in Goldsmiths’ College ‘‘to undertake on a small scale the or- 
ganization and conduct of an intensive one-year course of train- 
ing for ex-service students ... as a harbinger for the main scheme 
of Emergency Training.”’ This course ran from the middle of 
September 1944 to the end of July 1945—a total of forty-six 
weeks, including seven weeks of vacation and fourteen weeks of 
teaching practice. By the end of 1945 a total of six colleges had 
been opened, with places filled for more than one thousand stu- 
dents; by December of 1946 there were thirty-one colleges in 
operation with places for 7,558 students; and by December 1947, 
at the peak of operation, there were fifty-five colleges, with an 
enrollment of 13,414 students. Applications so far outran all 
expectations that according to the report of the Ministry of 
Education, Education in 1947, ‘For several months in 1946 
candidates were being accepted at a rate sufficient to fill four 
colleges a week. Throughout the greater part of the year, 
therefore, the waiting list of accepted candidates grew steadily, 
until in September it reached the figure of 25,000.” 

But the fact that the supply far exceeded the demand was not 
the only surprise. The men outnumbered the women by nearly 
four to one! Nor was that the last surprise. The median age 
turned out to be twenty-eight, and 44 percent of the total were 
married. Furthermore, 52 percent of the married men had 
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children, and 43 percent of the married women had children. 
In other words, it was not only a large group but a decidedly 
mature group with a real interest in and responsibility for chil- 
dren of their own and, hence, a genuine stake in the education 
of the next generation. 

And what was their educational background? Forty-four 
percent of the candidates accepted for training by the end of 
1947 had had an educational background corresponding to less 
than that of a high school graduate in the United States; almost 
the same proportion had had the equivalent of a high school 
education; only 2.1 percent had had any form of university 
experience; and 1.8 percent had received an education not de- 
scribable in conventional categories. This does not take into 
account the amount of informal education which many of these 
people had undertaken independently through night schools, 
correspondence courses, or other means of adult education. 
Nevertheless, these figures raise a doubt regarding the academic 
background of the emergency-trained teacher: not more than 


~~ 


- 


half of them could possibly have met the requirements for ad- , 


mission to regular two-year training colleges. 

So, by way of summary, the general background of the Emer. 
gency Training Scheme included a relatively large number of 
people, a rapid growth, mature trainees of modest academic 
background but varied and substantial nonacademic experience, 
a diversity of colleges, and a centrally planned curriculum. 

Now, briefly, what were some of the unusual and significant 
features of its operation, and how well did it succeed? The 
answers to these questions were sought in the summer of 1948 
by two principal means: (a) a personal visit by the writer to 
half of the colleges in operation, with an opportunity for first- 
hand observation and a chance to talk to students, teachers, col- 
lege heads, and school administrators; and (b) the responses to 
a nation-wide questionnaire distributed to the four groups most 
closely and vitally concerned, namely, the emergency-trained 
teachers who had finished their training and were actually en- 
gaged in the schools (1,879 responses) , the heads of the primary 
and secondary schools of all types with emergency-trained teach- 
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ers on their staffs (720 responses), the ‘‘chief education officers” 
or superintendents of schools (60 responses), and the “prin- 
cipals” or heads of the emergency training colleges (37 respon- 
ses) —total responses 2,696. 

One of the questions at issue was the length of the program. 
“How,” asked the critics, ‘can teachers possibly be prepared in 
a course of thirteen months?” ‘“‘It was not too short,” replied 
the teachers. “It was too short,” replied the school heads and 
chief education officers. The college heads were evenly divided 
on the point. The gist of general opinion on this subject, as 
expressed in free responses, was that a longer period of fifteen 
or eighteen months would have been preferable except for two 
considerations: the age of the students, and the national urgency 
to get teachers into the schools at the earliest possible moment. 

One point of view which was representative of those of the 
emergency teachers was summarized by the man who said, “Thir- 
teen months was too short, but many people of our ages could 
not afford to remain two years, especially if they had homes to 
keep going.” Another, testifying incidentally to the amount of 
work in the colleges, said, “I would have preferred two years, 
but I am doubtful if flesh and blood could stand the strain. If 
one works at full pressure, twenty-four hours is too short a day 
for an emergency training course.” 

Another unusual feature was the method of selection of candi- 
dates through the so-called Interviewing Boards. It was an- 
nounced that each such board “should consist of an officer of 
the Ministry of Education, a teacher, a person of experience in 
local educational administration, and someone with experience 
in the work of training teachers. .. . The purpose of the inter- 
view must be to enable the members of the Interviewing Board 
to form a judgment on the question whether a candidate is suit- 
able by temperament, personality, and intellectual capacity for 
an intensive course of the type proposed, and is likely subse- 
quently to render efficient service as a teacher.” It was further 
specified that candidates should be expected to supply informa- 
tion regarding their former education, civil employment, war- 
time service, and interests, hobbies, and choice of type of school. 
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There is an example of farsightedness clearly in evidence at 
this point, namely, the inclusion of a teacher on each board and, 
whenever possible, at least one woman. This meant that the 
old-timers who had come up through the professional ranks the 
hard way were represented on the boards which were recruiting 
newcomers to the profession. This was their opportunity to 
say no to any candidate whom they considered to be an unsuit- 
able prospect. The fact that there were usually a headmaster 
and always at least one teacher on each Interviewing Board 
placed the responsibility for selection exactly where it belonged 
—squarely on the shoulders of the most experienced represent- 
atives of the profession. 

It was customary for a board to meet once a week and inter- 
view twelve or fourteen candidates individually for a half-hour 
each during the day. If a candidate had passed his school cer- 
tificate examination (which meant that he had achieved an aca- 
demic standing somewhat higher than that of a high school grad- 
uate in the United States), he was excused from any written 
work as a part of this screening procedure; otherwise, he was 
required to write a few brief but connected paragraphs upon any 
subject of general or personal interest as evidence of his com- 
mand of the English language. The boards made every attempt 
not to “sell’’ teaching as a glamorous profession to the uninit- 
iated. In fact, every effort was made to lean over backward 
in the opposite direction and to present all the objectionable 
aspects of training and teaching such as absence from home, 
unattractive accommodations, low pay, hard work, large classes, 
and lack of prestige. The boards did everything possible to 
scare away all but the hardy souls who were determined to 
enter the profession from a true sense of vocation in spite of all 
obstacles. Apparently their policies and procedures were justi- 
fied, for the boards turned down more than half of their appli- 
cants consistently, with the desirable result that subsequent mor- 
tality in the colleges was only about 4 percent. 

Although there is no question that the boards allowed some 
candidates to slip by who should have been rejected and turned 
down others who should have been admitted, nevertheless, there 
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was strong agreement among the trainees themselves and among 
the heads of the colleges that the Interviewing Boards had done 
an excellent job. 

A third surprising feature of the Emergency Training Scheme 
was its elimination of any formal, external, final examination 
and its substitution of a plan of ‘“‘internal, cumulative assess- 
ment.” This did not mean that the work of the trainees went 
untested or that the academic standards were lowered—far from 
it. What it did mean was that mature, conscientious students 
who were already working faster and harder than those in the 
ordinary training colleges were not weighed down with the extra 
psychological burden of a final examination and that they were 
treated as adults at the graduate level with a serious professional 
goal and not as schoolboys who needed the spur of grades and 
tests to keep them at their lessons. And how did it work? All 
four groups responding to the questionnaire were asked to regis- 
ter their opinion on the following statement. 


The internal assessment plan has proved a weak substitute for the tradi- 
tional external examination, allowing many misfits to slip by. 


Disagreement with this statement was indicated by 80 percent 
of the responding college heads, 72 percent of the emergency 
teachers, 56 percent of the chief education officers, and 14 per- 
cent of the school heads. As might be expected, this was one 
of the most hotly debated subjects relating to the entire scheme. 
A telling argument against it was that doubt was thrown upon 
the whole academic respectability of the scheme because there 
was no traditional and uniform standard by which to compare 
the achievement of the emergency teachers with that of their 
conventionally trained colleagues. However, the counterargu- 
ment that this plan was justified for mature students in a short 
course of immediate vocational concern on the grounds of its 
adding flexibility to the curriculum is the position held by this 
particular observer. 

What were the main features of the curriculum? The pro- 


gram of studies was divided into two parts—required and op- 
tional : 
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Required Courses for All Students 


a) A study of the general principles of education and teaching 
methods 


b) Acourse in the usage of the English language, combined with 
a directed course in general reading 


Optional—One or More Subjects from the Following List 


English literature Physics 

History Chemistry 
Religious knowledge Biology 
Geography Rural science 
Modern languages Gardening 
Mathematics Music 

General science Art 

Crafts Physical education 


A great deal of attention was given to individual instruction, 
and students were encouraged to pursue their own interests as 
independently and effectively as possible. It was customary to 
allow three periods of four weeks each for supervised teaching 
practice and some six weeks for vacation. 

And, finally, there was one more unusual feature of the opera- 
tion of this scheme, namely, the probationary period of part- 
time study for two years, during which time it was contemplated 
that the new teacher would carry on considerable guided reading, 
classroom observation, supervised study, or work in special 
courses suited to his needs. At the end of his college training 
course the teacher received a certificate stating that he had com- 
pleted his work satisfactorily and was ready to enter the schools. 
At the end of his two-year probationary period in the schools 
he received his certificate as a qualified teacher and was consid- 
ered to be on the same standing as any other member of the 
profession. This probationary period proved to be better on 
paper than in fact, especially at the beginning of the experiment, 
largely because the various school districts (local education 
authorities) were at a loss when confronted with the problem 
of how to handle the rather unwieldy small group of newcomers 
of all ages and widely divergent backgrounds and needs. How- 
ever, with experience this problem was solved in a relatively sat- 
isfactory manner, and the general opinion was that the proba- 
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tionary period was a wise provision in theory and, at least, better 
than nothing. 

Now, what did the emergency-trained teachers have to say 
about their training and their subsequent experience in the 
schools; and what did the school administrators have to say 
about these newcomers? 

The emergency-trained teachers were asked to respond to the 
following statement, with the results indicated below. 


Now that I am actually engaged in teaching (a) I regret my choice of 
this career and feel disillusioned and disappointed, (4) I find conditions 
about as I had expected and am satisfied, (c) I find things have turned out 
better than I had expected and I am enthusiastic about my situation and 
my future prospects. 


Item Number Percent 
Bo cata tena a eae eam 14 0.75 
Peccereaeancaatcadaans eta ener 1,165 62.10 
O cdudvboccoucnewentaxtwae dese 648 34.38 
Peek SIN Kb dcinetivevevewswecns 30 1.60 
WEEE hos 6 ie urcamccoseennes 22 1.17 

OME Sa voonesinatave eee: 1,879 100.00 


In case this is not sufficiently impressive evidence of the suc- 
cess of the “cure” in the opinion of the “patient,” the point 
can be strengthened by the fact that 70 percent of the responding 
teachers gave strong support to the “general adequacy and ap- 
propriateness of the emergency training college experience as a 
whole in preparation for [their] present job.” Furthermore, 
respondents from all four groups (teachers, headmasters, heads 
of colleges, and chief education officers) agreed emphatically 
with these two statements: 


a) The emergency-trained teachers are at present making a success of their 
careers and are likely to continue to do so just as well as if they had had 
the usual two-year training experience. 

b) Taking into account such elements as age, sex, and amount of actual 
experience, it is fair to say that the emergency-trained teachers compare 
favorably with their colleagues in the professional ranks. 


Naturally the critics of the scheme raised the question of 


whether or not these emergency teachers who very possibly had 
been misfits in their prewar jobs might not now have been pro- 
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vided with a second chance to become vocational misfits—this 
time at government expense. The answer to part of this ques- 
tion is that, although many of these teachers had been discon- 
tented with their prewar jobs, there was practically no evidence 
that they had been failures. In fact, most of them were amply 
qualified to return to their former or to similar occupations and 
were definitely not going into teaching because they could not 
earn a living any other way. 

It is hardly fair to conclude this evaluation of the emergency 
training scheme without noting that the school heads and chief 
education officers gave a highly satisfactory rating to the emer- 
gency teachers in comparison with beginning teachers from the 
regular two-year colleges on seventeen out of a list of twenty- 
three items. Their great strengths appeared in such qualities 
as maturity and common sense, personality and leadership, sense 
of responsibility, sense of vocation, initiative and drive, and 
patience and perseverance. Their weaknesses were in subject- 
matter knowledge, prospects for professional promotion, oral 
and written expression, teaching skill, and classroom discipline. 
In other words, they were strong on inherent qualities and weak 
in those in which they could acquire greater strength with time, 
practice, and guidance. 

And, finally, what was the most outstanding feature of the 
whole scheme considered against a background of social change? 
Two words spring instantly to mind—courage and enthusiasm. 
To an American brought up in a country where a premium is 
placed upon the virtues of initiative and a practical outlook on 
life, it is impressive to see what the English have done. They 
have gambled heavily with time, people, and money for high 
stakes; and they have won. They could not have done so with- 
out deep faith in themselves and the courage of their convictions. 
They have shown high idealism combined with a realistic ap- 
proach to practical problems under the pressure of an acute 
emergency. 


Work Experience within Our Schools 
By EDWARD K. HANKIN 


HERE EMPLOYMENT is used primarily as a means of de- 
veloping nontechnical qualities of the student-worker, 
it is called “work experience.” 

Work experience is especially discussed in connection with the 
rediscovered group of underserved secondary-age youth—the 
“life adjustment” or “Prosser 60 percent” group. In various 
ways the device has been used or is being used for other groups 
with considerable apparent success. Notable are the practices 
of such higher institutions of learning as Antioch College and 
Berea College. Also of significance in this respect were the pro- 
grams of the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, both of which combined work experience 
with “‘relief.””. On the secondary level many school districts use 
school-work programs or cooperative part-time plans as a means 
of recognizing or providing work experience. These plans are 
frequently a part of a larger program of specialized vocational 
education. 

At present, work experience, as distinguished from vocational 
classes, is almost entirely provided by secondary schools through 
the cooperation of private employers. Pupils attend school 
part time and go to work for employers in the community part 
time, in units of fractions of days, weeks, months, or even alter- 
nate semesters. This practice not only requires considerable 
support from employers, but it also places severe limitations on 
the number of pupils who can be accommodated, especially in 
periods of reduced general employment. In addition to these 
undesirable features of insufficiency and instability, private em- 
ployment of pupils entails many administrative difficulties and 
removes the pupils from close professional supervision during 
the work experience. 

The logical alternative to private employment is the employ- 
ment of pupils by the school itself. The first general difficulty 
about in-school work experience is finding the means for provid- 
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ing it. The second difficulty is motivating the students to engage 
in the activities with the purposefulness that is essential to the 
attainment of its declared objectives. A plan is here described 
for providing work experience for secondary students on the 
premises of the comprehensive high school. It appears to sur- 
mount these difficulties in a workable fashion. Tentatively the 
plan is labeled the “production plan,” since the learning activi- 
ties center about the production of salable goods and services. 
The production department is coordinate with other school de- 
partments under the general control and supervision of the prin- 
cipal and his staff. 

As conceived, the plan is implemented as a department of a 
comprehensive high school. One group of pupils is enrolled as 
“majors” in the production department; other pupils engage in 
the activities of the department as an elective “minor’’ on their 
schedules. Production “majors” are scheduled to general edu- 
cation subjects, such as English, social studies, health and physical 
education for a minimum of 40 percent of their school week. 
The balance of their time is devoted to “production,” as indi- 
cated later. ‘Minors’ in production carry a minimum of four 
clock hours per week in these activities as electives in their vari- 
ous curriculums. 

Simply stated, the production department provides work ex- 
perience on the school premises, with remuneration by the school 
district. The professional staff determines objectives and super- 
vises the activities of the students. Students are employed to 
render services and to produce goods which are salable to school 
personnel and their families, and to the school district. (Pos- 
sibly also to nonproprietary community agencies. ) 

Following is an analysis of work activities and a plan of re- 
muneration, after which comes discussion of the pupils and their 
needs, philosophy, and objectives, activities, staff, finances, sched- 
uling, and some limitations and unsolved problems. 


ACTIVITIES 


There are few limits to the range of activities which could 
serve the purposes of this department. Actual activities would 
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vary with the situation, but these criteria apply in their selection: 

1. The end product of the activity must be useful and be used. 

2. A large proportion of the productive effort must be within 

the range of student abilities without excessive hazard or 
specialized training. (See “Staff.’’) 

3. The required facilities—space, equipment, tools, materials 

—must be available or reasonably obtainable. 

Two types of activities are described below as examples of 
what might be developed. They differ basically in the recipients 
of the goods or services produced. In the first example, the 
services of students are sold to the faculty and other persons 
associated with the school district. In the second example goods 
are produced which otherwise would be purchased by the school 
district from outside agencies. 

Example 1. Automobile Service Center: Washing, polishing; 
lubrication; tire repairs; installation of minor accessories (no 
other repair service). Service limited to automobiles belonging 
to school district personnel or their families, or to the school 
district. All work on a flat-rate basis (with the exception of 
accessory installation). 

Additional activities of this type: (1) Faculty or student cafe- 
teria or lunchroom; (2) cleaning, spotting, mending service; 
(3) school store—school supplies and other salable items; (4) 
furniture refinishing, painting, and decorating. 

Example 2. Printing and Duplicating: Printing (and bind- 
ing, where required) of pamphlets, blank forms, ruled paper and 
composition books, letterheads, personal stationery, instructional 
materials; mimeographing, hectographing, multigraphing, col- 
lating, and assembling of instructional materials and bulletins. 
Skilled personnel is employed for such work as typesetting, 
press set-up, and stencil cutting, and to supervise the productive 
work of the students. These “skilled” services are handled by 
specialized vocational students (printing and commercial) where 
such activities are part of the school program. 

Additional activities of this type: (1) Laundry—gymnasium 
towels, uniforms and work clothing, cafeteria and other linens; 
(2) buildings and grounds maintenance, custodial service, minor 
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repairs, furniture moving, limited window washing, snow removal 
and grass cutting; (3) clerical assistance—such as in the time 
check and payroll work of the production department and school 
office; (4) wood or metal construction on a quantity production 
basis—producing such items as benches, playground and nursery 
school equipment, minor furniture reconditioning (this work on 
a repetitive operation basis). 

A potential third type of activity, not here developed, is re- 
lated to markets other than the school districts. Other munic- 
ipal, county, state and federal tax-supported agencies could 
purchase the useful products of student-workers in a volume 
which would far exceed the requirements of this plan. Also to 
be considered in this category are the normal purchases of non- 
profit, charitable, and service agencies of the community which 
would get more for their money while at the same time provid- 
ing the means of educating youth. Obviously, considerable co- 
operative planning and much agreement as to ends would be 
necessary to the provision of these means. 

Salable products are revealed by examining the recent purchase 
records of the school district or other agency. Those items 
which best conform to the second and third criteria at the begin- 
ning of this division (Activities) are selected for production. 


REMUNERATION 


Students are paid for their services as nearly as possible in 
proportion to the quality and quantity of the resulting products 
and with relationship to prevailing values. Where the end 
product can reasonably be identified with the amount and quality 
of work of individual students, payment is on a unit or per piece 
basis. For example, in the automobile service center, a pupil 
is paid a fixed amount for washing a car, or changing a tire. 

Where the end product cannot be identified with the work of 
individual students, payment is on a unit time basis. In laundry 
work, for example, students are paid an hourly rate. 

In either case the rate of pay is specifically established for 
each job in each activity. In general, the student is paid ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the rate prevailing for similar services 
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in private employment, with due regard for the relative efficiency 
of the student-worker. Thus, if the prevailing rate for a cer- 
tain job were 80 cents per hour, and the student took twice as 
long to do a given amount of work, his pay rate would be 
2/3 x (% x 80 cents) or 27 cents per hour. As students become 
more productive through effort and experience, the rate would 
increase, in this example up to the limit of 2/3 x 80, or 54 cents 
perhour. Ona per unit payment basis, such as car washing, the 
student would be paid two-thirds of the charge or credit for the 
job after the costs of supplies or parts were deducted. For 
washing a car the ‘‘customer”’ is charged 2/3 of the prevailing 
rate, (here assumed) 2/3 x $1.25, or $0.85. For materials, 
5 cents is deducted, and the student is paid 2/3 x $0.80, or 54 
cents. 

The remaining third not paid to the student is credited to the 
department to offset partially the extra expenses resulting from 
increased clerical work, employment of technicians, and smaller 
pupil-teacher ratio as compared with the other school activities. 

Charges for goods and services produced by the department, 
in general, are made on the basis of two-thirds of the prevailing 
costs for similar commercial items. Value of goods and serv- 
ices absorbed by the school district is credited to the account of 
the department on this same basis. 


Tue Pupits AND THEIR NEEDS 


Most of the pupils served as “‘majors’’ by this department are 
commonly characterized by a series of negatives. They do not 
plan to go to college. They do not intend to pursue skilled 
occupations. They do not expect to work in offices. For the 
most part they do not have definite plans or clear preferences 
as to their vocational futures. 

The reasons given for these negatives are various. Some lack 
the ability or the aptitude for higher education or more demand- 
ing vocations. Some just do not like school, at least school as 
they have known it. Some can hardly wait to get at the world’s 
work, being impatient with the nonproductive, nonremunerative 
school activities for which they feel little personal need. 
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The characteristics of these pupils can be described in positive 
terms. In mental ability, as conventionally measured, they rep. 
resent approximately the full-scale range. Compared with a 
full normal distribution there is no sharp cut-off line, but there 
are disproportionately fewer of those with higher-than-average 
mental abilities than with lower. It should be noted, however, 
that these pupils are not exclusively, or even predominately, of 
the lower intelligence brackets. 

So far as previous school experience is concerned, these pupils 
have performed decidedly below average. This is partial evi- 
dence of the inappropriateness of their continuing in a conven- 
tional general program. It forms one basis for the selection of 
pupils for this major. Accompanying poor scholastic attainment 
are irregular previous school attendance and, frequently, records 
of disorder and persistent minor infractions of regulations. 

In aptitudes, attitudes, and many other and often less tangible 
personal qualities as well as background and environment, these 
pupils vary widely—probably more so than any other recogniz- 
able group of pupils. The individualized nature of the activi- 
ties in the production department is, therefore, appropriate for 
the processes of identification, adjustment, and development. 

While the individual specific vocational futures of these pupils 
cannot be anticipated with great accuracy, certain characteristics 
are apparent. First of all, economic pressure demands that most 
of them go to work as soon after leaving secondary school as 
jobs can be found. They are generally limited to employment 
not requiring an initial fund of specialized skills and knowledges. 
In many cases this may be the result of not anticipating needs 
in time to obtain the required preparation. The occupations 
which they enter upon leaving school are highly specialized, 
narrow in scope, and widely divergent in their technical aspects. 
The occupations they will follow are multitudinous in number 
and require a relatively short period of training on the job, so 
far as skills and knowledges are concerned, although the time 
required for mastery varies widely. Within these occupations 
there is great mobility. 

The vocations which most of these pupils will ultimately fol- 
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low are those in industry below the level of skilled mechanic, 
and jobs on a similar level in the personal and public service 
areas. They enter these fields of work on the lowest levels and 
progress at varying rates and to various heights, because of the 
wide range of characteristics represented. Some, in time, arrive 
at managerial and supervisory levels, occasionally supplementing 
their work experience with other forms of adult education. 

While in this department, as throughout their lives, these 
pupils demand satisfaction—a chance to achieve a balanced con- 
dition in their environments with reference to their physiological- 
psychological natures. Although they may not always be as 
aware of these basic personal and social needs as other second- 
ary school pupils, they differ not at all in having these needs. 
Likewise, they share with other pupils, in type if not in degree 
or detail, in the need for preparation for life aspects other than 
vocation. 

PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 


The establishment of the production department of the high 
school reflects an expansion of the operating philosophy of the 
school. This expansion results from a determination to serve 
all of the secondary age youth in the district in both the common 
and specialized aspects of their needs, to the extent that such 
in-school experiences may appropriately benefit them and society. 
It represents a new facet of the comprehensive program, offered 
to meet these needs. It serves a sizable group not adequately 
provided for by previous aspects of the program. 

The school as a whole assumes responsibility for the educa- 
tional services described in Life Adjustment Education for 
Every American Youth. The production department especially 
stresses the area of “work experience, occupational adjustment, 
and competencies,’ although “work experience” is herein con- 
sidered as a means, rather than an end. 

Because of the unpredictable specialized vocational futures of 
pupils majoring in the department, specialized vocational skills 
and other abilities are not valid primary goals. Rather, it is 
the responsibility of this department to foster the development 


* Washington: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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of generalized habits and transferable qualities which will render 
pupils vocationally more competent. The ways in which the 
activities are engaged in, therefore, are particularly meaningful 
in terms of this avowed purpose—and not the nature of the 
activities from which specialized skills and other abilities may 
develop as incidental by-products. 

The function of this department is terminal service in that it 
represents, for most of its ‘‘major” students, their last full-time 
school experience. Its program provides up to three years of 
educative experiences prior to entering full-time employment. 
Pupils are admitted irrespective of their previous scholastic 
attainments, on the basis of their need for the experiences which 
this department provides. 

While further investigation must be carried on to develop, 
refine, and validate objectives for the work of the production 
department, at this writing the following tentative statement 
must suffice as a sample. The objectives are divided into two 
groups, as follows: 

Group I (To be recognized by educators and used as a basis 
for developing, conducting, and evaluating the learning activi- 
ties. For the most part students will not be conscious of these 
objectives as primary outcomes. On the other hand, all edu- 
cators directly or indirectly associated with this department must 
constantly have these objectives in mind as being the sole reason 
for the learning activities of the department. ) 

1. Generalized personal habits, developed with reference to 
useful activities, such as: safety, neatness, accuracy, cleanliness, 
orderliness of procedure, attentiveness, application, industry, 
perseverance, cooperativeness, evenness of temperament, prompt- 
ness, and regularity. 

2. Attitudes and appreciations, such as respect for quality per- 
formance, practical ethics, satisfactions of economic contribution 
and social worth, and an appreciation of the values of “work” 
to the worker, the employer, and society. 

3. Abilities and attitudes needed for understanding and fol- 
lowing written and oral instructions. 

4. (Possibly) A few basic tool and material-handling skills 
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and knowledges or business fundamentals. This suggestion is 
made cautiously in fear that these, being longer established as 
school shop objectives, and more easily identified, developed, and 
evaluated, might crowd out the first three sets of objectives, 
which are considered to be the more imporant for this group 
of pupils. 

Group II (These are the overt objectives of the activities of 
the department, constantly held before the students and used as 
the motivating basis for evaluating their efforts. Educators 
must be careful to recognize and constantly remember the truly 
secondary nature of these objectives as compared with those 
listed in group I above.) 

1. Commercially acceptable quality of workmanship, as repre- 
sented by the end product of the students’ efforts. 

2. Dispatch and efficiency, as represented by the use of time 
and materials in getting work done. 

3. Cooperation with other student-workers and school staff, 
as represented by smoothness of personal relations and joint 
enterprise where needed. 

For emphasis, a third group of outcomes should be listed, rep- 
resenting those which are not the objectives of this department. 
This listing is considered necessary because it is in not aiming 
at outcomes such as these that the production department differs 
from other previous forms of in-school practical instruction: 

1. Specialized skills, knowledges, and problem-solving abilities 
with reference to any specific occupation or field of employment. 
Any such outcomes of “production” activities are considered 
as incidental to the real purposes. Employment of students 
in occupations related to the activities of the department is not 
to be used as a basis of evaluating the work of the department. 


STAFF 


The faculty of the department is comprised of professional 
teachers and technicians. Professional personnel are respon- 
sible for all of the activities of the department. Student welfare 
and development is their major responsibility, with special refer- 
ence to the obtaining of established objectives to an optimum 
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degree. Within designated limits they assign and manage the 
activities of the students, serving as teacher, counselor, and front- 
line administrator. All evaluation, in relation to established 
objectives, comes under their jurisdiction. 

Technicians are employed, where necessary, to assist the teach- 
ers in the supervision of student work, instructing in techniques, 
checking quality of work, and performing elements of the work 
requiring degrees of skill beyond the ability of the student. In 
the printing unit, for example, the technician might regularly set 
up the press or other equipment. Where students are “em. 
ployed” to work on the buildings or grounds, the school custodian 
becomes a technical staff member. 

Both technical and professional faculty are selected with spe- 
cial reference to their appropriate industrial or other experience. 
Tentatively, qualified vocational teachers, with experience related 
to the assigned activity, and with an acceptable understanding 
of the problems and purposes of the department, are employed 
as professional faculty. 

The clerical staff, with paid student help, handles such matters 
as production records, supply orders, bookkeeping, time-keeping, 
student payroll, and student records. 


SCHEDULING 


Production “majors’”’ are scheduled to service areas in solid 
blocks of two and one-half hours per day, five days per week. 
Half of the students report at the beginning of the day, going 
on to nonproduction activities at noon. The alternate half 
attend classes and laboratories in the morning and report to the 
production area at noon. Starting and stopping times coincide 
with the balance of the school program so as not to deter pro- 
duction majors from participating in the full program of second- 
ary school activities. 

“Minors” are assigned to production areas for a minimum of 
four hours per week, in not less than two-hour blocks, but so 
timed as to fit in with the balance of the individual schedule. 

Where there is sufficient market for the department products, 
the activities operate after regular school hours for both “ma- 
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jors” and “minors” on an elective but scheduled basis. “Minors” 
may obtain all of their production experience after regular school 
hours if their schedules are full and there is a market for the 
products. 

Assignments are made to production areas on the basis of the 
need for workers (which fluctuates with market), with consider- 
ation of qualification for the work and personal preferences. 
“Qualification for the work” includes such things as physical and 
mental characteristics and the evidence derived from evaluation 
of previous production experiences. For example, assignments 
calling for considerable self-reliance or responsibility, or careful- 
ness, are given to students having demonstrated acceptable de- 
velopment of those traits under closer supervision. 

Two classifications of work are recognized in each production 
area. These are employed to maintain a constant demand for 
workers in relation to the times they are scheduled to the service 
area. The first classification is the fluctuating or irregular type 
of work. It will depend upon individual demands for service 
or products which cannot be scheduled in advance, or held over 
until workers are available. Installation of tire chains and 
car-washing in the automobile service area are examples of this 
type of work. 

The other classification is the staple or backlog type of work. 
Jobs like car waxing or the printing of school letterheads can 
be anticipated in scheduling, and can be held in the production 
area until workers are available, to be worked on whenever they 
are available. 

In the assignment and scheduling of work, the fluctuating 
class of work is handled first, and the backlog work used to em- 
ploy the then-unassigned workers. In some production areas 
there is a certain regularity of average demand for the irregular 
type of work which simplifies the problem of assignment. 

Student-workers are regularly assigned to the same produc- 
tion areas over an extended period, as far as possible, and so 
long as their work is satisfactory and their preferences can be 
met. More experienced students (in terms of their tenure in 
the production department) receive more regular assignments. 
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Newer production ‘‘majors” and ‘“‘minors”’ are assigned to vari- | 
ous areas as needed. This provides an exploratory basis for 
later preferences, and workers can be assigned in better propor- 
tion to the needs. 

All scheduling and assignments to production areas are han- 
dled by the office of the department head on the basis of the 
number of students to be assigned and requests for workers by 
teachers in charge of service areas. Within the area, assign- 
ments are made by the teacher in charge, day to day, and period 
to period, as students report. 


LIMITATIONS 


1. This plan might be looked upon as a form of “child labor.” 
As such it would violate certain ideals and would receive some 
emotional opposition. However, the “evils” of child labor are 
not necessarily a part of the production plan. On the contrary, 
the plan is purposely contrived to accrue certain benefits from 
employment—benefits which are essential needs of a large num- 
ber of our youth but which are not otherwise available to them. 

2. This plan is presented in the abstract. Many variations 
need development to adapt it to specific real situations. Some 
details can be worked out only in the process of application. 

3. The success of such a plan is dependent to a great degree 
upon the staff—their qualifications, their understanding of the 
problem and the plan, their sympathy for the objectives, and 
their enthusiastic efforts to hammer it into workable form. 

4. The nature of the objectives places a severe limitation on 
the feasibility of this plan. For the most part they are of the 
type which are looked upon as concomitants. We have not suf- 
ficiently developed the instructional techniques for fostering or 
evaluating this type of outcome, and a great deal of pioneering 
experimentation must be done. Certain pitfalls are to be avoid- 
ed, such as diversion of attention and effort to more tangible 
but less valid objectives. 

5. Many of the elements of this plan are not new. Persons 
recognizing these “borrowed” elements and regarding them as 
passé for one reason or another, might likewise pass over the 
entire plan without giving it their full consideration. What 1s 
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presented here as new is the combination of elements developed 
into a plan for action not known to have been tried in the public 
schools. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


1. Attention has not been here directed to the portion of indi- 
vidual curriculums outside of the production department. This 
requires considerable further study to determine how best to use 
the available time in relation to the general needs of the students. 
Quite possibly a core program, or some presently developed 
aspects of Life Adjustment Education will apply. 

2. The legality of payments by school districts to student- 
workers must be cleared. Possibly special permissive legisla- 
tion is required. The nature of this problem will vary with the 
existing regulations and policies of states and school districts. 

3. The liability of the school district and its representatives 
for the welfare of student-workers requires clarification. Inter- 
pretation of accepted school function and application of existing 
policies might be all that is necessary. 

4. Customary wage deductions of various types such as wage 
taxes and social security must be considered and decisions made 
as to their application in this situation. 

5. The useful work done by students under this plan might 
otherwise be done by workers outside of the school. To avoid 
opposition by workers, individual and organized, there must be 
agreement on the need for and reasonableness of this activity. 
This objection is reduced in part by joint participation in the 
planning and clarification of purpose and values, and advisement 
in operation. There are benefits to workers derived from this 
plan; the students directly served are the children of workers, 
and all citizens benefit from the development of better-qualified 
workers. Many of the services rendered by students in school 
under this plan would be rendered by corresponding young work- 
ers out of school if the plan were not employed and the present 
drop-out of students continued. 

6. Certain producers of goods and services and vendors will 
lose directly as a result of the operation of this department. 
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This cannot be avoided without seriously compromising and 
handicapping the program. The school, however, is operated 
only for the education of the students, and the purpose of this 
plan is educational. In the long view there is a real benefit to 
employers from this plan—in terms of better-qualified and more 
productive workers, less turnover of new workers, and greater 
consumption of goods resulting from increased economic status, 


These limitations and problems are some of the things which 
may interfere with the satisfactory operation of this proposal. 
The surmounting or solution of many of these obstacles goes 
beyond the established provinces of the public school. Such 
civic and economic groups as the chambers of commerce, labor 
organizations, service organizations, and crime prevention asso- 
ciations must join with school boards and professional educators 
if provisions for a scheme like this are to be made. In somé 
cases, permissive legislation may be necessary. 

The motivation for such a cooperative enterprise grows out 
of a recognition of worth-while gains in individual and group 
well-being, beyond those derived from present or alternate plans. 
Some of these gains, largely social-economic, are as follows: 

1. More youth retained in school further through the matura- 
tion period and approaching the age (development level) at 
which they will be employable. This would result in part from 
better serving the felt needs of the students, and in part from 
relieving the economic pressure for school separation. 

2. More productive, better-qualified workers at the later em- 
ployment age, with less labor turnover in new workers and result- 
ing general economic gain. This would result to the extent that 
the stated objectives were attained. Asa corollary, there would 
be less juvenile delinquency, first, because of obtaining the objec- 
tives, and, second, because there would be fewer unoccupied 
youth. Being economically more productive at an earlier age 
also fosters earlier marriage. 

3. Happier and generally more satisfactory lives for many in- 
dividuals as a result of the earlier formation of better habits 
and attitudes and the higher development of economic efficiency. 





